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THE TRIUMPH OF AGITATION. 


“ That day, which our fathers wished to see, and did not see, is breaking upon 
us.” Bolingbroke. 


Tue Reform Bill is the law of the land. Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights shail be spoken of no more as the chief muniments of British 
liberty. We have at length obtained a substantial security for our rights ; 
at length, the blessings of good and cheap government are within our 
reach. The days of mock representation are at anend. Boroughmongers 
and Bishops shall rule and rob us no more. The means of national rege- 
neration are in our hands; nothing remains but to use them. We have 
but to exert the power of which we are now possessed, and the Satan of 
public profligacy will soon be beaten down under our feet. Well may 
England exult at this glorious crisis of her fortunes! The ascendancy of 
factions and families is over ; democratic ascendancy begins. ‘The majesty 
of the people—it was no hot enthusiast, no wild projector, it was Lord 
Chatham who first used that expression—has been mightily asserted. Well 
may England exult ! The dark days of misrule are past: the light of 
freedom is shining round her. 

The democratic principle had to encounter in the struggle an opposition, 
the most obstinate, and flagrantly unprincipled, that ever, even within 
the walls of a British Parliament, rose up against the interests of the coun- 
try. Against it stood a desperate faction of peers, lay and spiritual, who, 
» at every step of the popular career, flung down their coronets and their 
mitres, the whole weight of their fortunes and their stations, to impede it : 
against it stood that haughty and flagitious oligarchy, with its long and 
infamous train of tools and minions, which, for near two centuries, has 
rioted on the plunder of this afflicted country ; who spoliated the people, 
and called it government ; stifled their voice, and called it tranquillity ; 
systematised wrong, and dared to call it the Constitution: a despotism 
redeemed by no virtue, palliated by no ability; the most utterly igno- 
rant, the most thoroughly selfish, the most incorrigibly vicious, that 
ever imposed its iron and ignominious yoke upon any nation: a confede- 
racy of all sordid interests and nefarious principles, under whose pestilent 
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influence, iniquity, inhumanity, and lawless power flourished at home and 
abroad ; the rights of man were trampled in the east and in the west ; 
and England was “ sung and proverbed ” over all the habitable world for 
a nation of hypocrites, and a people whose God was Mammon. A power 
so enormous, that the sinews of the country cracked under its pressure ; 
and so deeply rooted in the system of society, in all our institutions, civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical, that it seemed almost unconquerable by any 
effort of popular force short of revolutionary fury. 7 

Yet, against this enormous power, this profligate confederacy, the cause 
of the people has not only prevailed, but prevailed peaceably and blood- 
lessly. There was no crime, no violence, no excess, none of the turmoil, 
none of the outrage, which have so often disfigured popular struggles and 
discredited the cause of liberty. ‘There was nothing but the moral might, 
(or, should we not rather say, the omnipotence?) of a high-minded and 
resolute people, who wielded intellect instead of iron, 

** And weaponless themselves 
Made arms ridiculous.” 

The English people have made themselves an example to the injured 
and insulted of al] nations: they have shewn that there is a shorter and 
safer road to the redress of wrongs, than by tumult and biood; and that 
force of mind, exhibited in combination, is more formidable a thousand 
times, than force of arms displayed in mutiny and broil. Had they 
appealed to the sword, they would have committed the blunder of en- 
countering oppression with the weapon, at the use of which oppression 
is most expert: for this they were too sagacious or well-informed : the 
men to whose political conduct they confided their fortunes, had taught 
them the great lesson, that the battles of freedom are best fought with 
intellectual and moral arms—the “vivida vis animi”—a weapon of 
higher temper, keener edge, more resistless force, than Toledo or Damas- 
cus ever fabricated. 

Too much praise it is impossible to bestow upon the manner in which 
the country was awakened and organized by the Political Unions; nor 
upon the conduct of these associations and their leaders. The nation 
owes them “a debt immense of endless gratitude,” first, for the success 
of the bill; secondly, for the success of it without that anarchy and effu- 
sion of blood, which the desperate resistance of the Tories would 
inevitably have brought upon the country, had not popular feeling been 
provided with these extraordinary vents for its expression, and had not 
the people, under their tuition, been thoroughly impressed with the im- 
portant truths, that to commit violence was to play the game of the 
enemy, and to take the only course by which it was possible the cause 
of Reform could be defeated. The quiet success of the bill may truly 
be said to be the triumph of the Unions. They were not only popular 
confederacies, but, in the truest sense of the word, conservative bodies, 
While they roused the spirit of the country, they gave it a steady and 
peaceable direction: peaceableness was, indeed, the principal lesson they 
inculcated, and the main-spring of the victory they obtained. The direct 
tendency of the tiger-like tenacity with which the borough-mongering 
oligarchy clung to their usurpations, was to excite the people to tumult 
and disorder. Hence arose the demand for the constitutional agitator— 
a better suppressor of sedition than the dragoon, inasmuch as reasun is 
better than the rabre to govern Englishmen. Sedition was against his 
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principles, because calculated to defeat his cause. The essence of 
his system was deliberation, patience, obedience to the laws: the incen- 
diary, the rioter, the factious, and lawless disappeared at his approach. 
He controlled, he disciplined, he organised ; concentrated the force of the 
people, and suffered them not to dissipate their strength in unprofitable 
skirmishes with power. His object was in the strictest degree conform- 
able to the maxims of liberty, which have ever been recognized, at least 
in theory, in this realm—not to control the government illegally, but to 
watch over it constitutidhally : not to hinder, much less usurp, the func- 
tions of parliament, even of a corrupt parliament, but to procure their 
exercise on behalf of the country against a faction : not to inflame, not to 
exasperate the people, but so to instruct them in their civil duties, so to 
habituate them to political discussion, so to exhort them to defend their 
rights, so to give force, steadiness, and due direction to their efforts, 
cheering their spirits when they drooped, checking them when they 
wantoned, ever keeping them up to the height of the constitution, ever 
keeping them down to the level of the laws, that they, the people, as well 
as the powers that issue out of the people, might discharge their proper 
office in the commonwealth ; and, not by the terror of their numbers, 
but by the awe of their intelligence, their resolution, and their virtue, exert 
a temperate, reasonable, august authority, to which monarchs might bow 
without disparagement, and which -senates might obey without dero- 
ation. 

The Political Unions were so many colleges which cultivated and 
taught the mighty science of securing all the benefits, and avoiding all 
the evils, of a revolutionary movement. That science may now be said to 
be a thoroughly digested system; and this may be mentioned as one of 
the advantages resulting from the long duration of the Reform struggle— 
advantages which, unless we are mistaken, are more than enough to 
counterbalance its inconveniences. Had the contest been less protracted, 
the people had been proportionally less acquainted with their own 
strength ; their moral resources had been but imperfectly developed ; 
their dependence on themselves would not have attained to that full 
affiance, which, of all the elements of popular success, is the most 
important, and in the strength of which they will now go on “ conquer- 
ing and to conquer ;” the art of national organization would not have 
been brought to its present maturity; the magnificent scheme of abo- 
lishing abuse, without rooting up the wheat along with the tares—of 
innovating after the fashion of Time, greatly yet quietly—of obtaining 
larger concessions, and more solid securities for freedom, by mild reforms, 
than other nations, less fortunate, or less wise, have ever extorted by 
fierce revolutions—this noblest branch of practical philosophy, the rudi- 
ments of which were first laid down in Ireland, of which O'Connell was 
the father, and the Catholic Association the first school ; this momentous 
doctrine, whose first fruits were the liberties of a sect, whose latter 
harvest has been the disenthralment of an empire, (an inestimable doc- 
trine for the people of all nations, because containing the solution of the 
great problem, how to obtain the greatest amount of freedom at the 
smallest cost of disquiet and suffering) would not have been, what it now 
is—so thoroughly during a two years’ struggle, has it been studied, ex- 
plored, and so magnificently improved by repeated submission to experi- 
ment—a system so complete and consolidated, that it may well be called 
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a science—the science of revolutionising without convulsing corrupt 
states. Affording herself a ready disciple of this philosophy, imbibing its 
maxims deeply, and steadily governing her practice by them, England has 
achieved a “ deed of peace” which will shed a living splendour over her 
history, when the advance of knowledge shall have stripped her deeds of 
arms of their false glitter. Birmingham will be glorious when Waterloo 
shall be a laughing-stock ; and the Attwoods, the O’Connells, and the 
Humes—the men who agitated, the men who organised, the men who 
marshalled the opinion of the country, and under whose moral general- 
ship she fought and won the good fight of liberty, will be the saints of 
the calendar of patriotism, canonized in the affections of millions of 
freemen, surrounded (to borrow the fine parody of Lord Brougham) 
with the 
*“ Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious peace,” 

when the fame of the military conqueror will be levelled with the repute 
of the bandit and the butcher. 

But though the success of the Bill is a great victory, let us not for a 
moment be so deluded as to believe it a complete conquest. Our true 
situation is that of a general after winning a great battle, who must, 
however, push his advantage immediately, or lose a glorious opportunity 
of terminating the war. We have won Canne ; let us beware of turning 
aside to Capua, instead of marching at once upon the metropolis of 
corruption. The Reform Bill is but the machinery for producing a 
popular House of Commons ; it must be worked by the people; it must 
be worked with all our skill and all our energy, or we shall have to accuse 
ourselves for its failure. ‘To do this it is indispensable not to abandon 
for an instant our habits of organization and union. We must not think 
for some time to come of returning our swords to their scabbards. ‘The 
Political Unions, which contributed so largely to give us the frame of a 
free Parliament, must be set to work again to fill up that frame with men, 
by reason of their talents, their virtues, and their principles, worthy to 
represent the country, and able to serve her. They must be employed 
to discover men of legislative abilities and democratic sentiments, where 
they are not apparent ; and to encourage and support them wherever they 
present themselves to notice. They must be employed to detect and ex- 
pose the hypocrisy of such persons as will endeavour to insinuate them- 
selves into the Reformed House without the spirit of Reform in their 
breasts. ‘They must be employed to counteract the enormous influence 
which the Tories will still exert upon elections, by virtue of their vast 
wealth, and the numerous situations of power which the weak and tem- 
porizing policy of the Whigs has allowed them to retain. They must 
be employed to continue the good work of politically educating the 
people ; pressing upon them, in season and-out of season, all the benefits 
to be secured by the independent exercise of their franchises, and all the 
loss, immorality, and scandal, of suffering themselves to be influenced by 
either gold or intimidation; inculcating it on their minds—according 
to the creed of our adversaries—that political union is political strength, 
and without continued manifestation of it, all that we have hitherto done 
will be of little avail,—that we shall only have furnished the hands of our 
enemies with a scourge for our own backs. 

















THE POET’S REQUIEM. 





Peace ! exalted spirit! 
To thy tomb so lowly; 
Thou, in mansions holy, 
Blessings dost inherit ; 
Earth, unkind and cold, 
Joy and hope denied thee, 
Thee doth silence hold 
Whom no kinsmen weep ; 
Yet, where thou dost sleep 
Let me rest beside thee. 


What is life >—a fever; 
Death ?—a home of quiet, 
Where the shout of riot 
Comes intruding never: 
Little heedest thou, 
Though a world deride thee ; 
Heaven is round thee now ; 
I may shed a tear 
Slander’s words to hear,— 
Oh! to sleep beside thee ; 


Pure and generous nature, 
O’er deceit compliant 
Towering, as a giant 

Of high heavenly stature : 

Gold with splendid lure 

Of rich promise tried thee ; 

How may fraud, secure 
That his foe is gone, 
Laugh thy tomb upon ;— 
Oh! to sleep beside thee! 


Radiant heir of glory! 
Genius un Sod, 
Hope too early blighted, 

Why was this thy story? 

Why did cruel hands 

From thy love divide thee ? 

Lo! to brighter lands 
Thou didst soar away 
From thy chains of clay ; 
Oh! to sleep beside thee! 


In a world so weary 
Would my path were ended! 
For it lies extended 
In perspective dreary, 
Through the heartless throng, 
From which the grave doth hide thee ; 
Gifted son of song! 
Take a willing guest 
To thy bed of rest ; 
Let me sleep beside thee! 


H. F.C. 














Specimens of Death. 


No. I, 
A BOROUGHMONGER’S. 





** An old wolf, long the terror of the forest, being sorely hurt while wrathfully pursuing 
a doe, that would not admit his tyranuical claim to her carcase, his parasite, the fox, went 
elsewhere, and the other animals, finding him without defence, and powerless, began to 
balance theif accounts. Had he fifty legs, instead of four, they would all have been broken 
by those to whom he had played the same ugly trick when in his prime. The goat battered 
his ribs ; the boar ripped open his loins ; the stag gored him in the paunch ; and a troop 
of jackalls, of whose den he had taken forcible possession, began their breakfast upon him, 
while he was yet alive. What then?—This was but the retaliation of the innocent weak 
upon the guilty strong; which, as thou livest, shall ever come to pass. The dying lion 
deserved to be ignominiously kicked. Why ?—He had taken the ass’s foal from its mother’s 
teat.”’—Polish Fable, attributed to Krasicxtr. 





“ He lies,—a reforming rascal!—I’m not at death’s door, am I ?— 
Answer me truly, and tell him at once, face to face, that he’s a lying 
Republican Whig. Tell him so, Dawson, and I’ll do something hand- 
some for you. He a physician !—a ranting, radical rapscallion !—Who 
sent forhim? Let him go croak elsewhere! why, if I’d let him, he’d 
poison me in a prescription, out of party spleen—a speech-making, inno- 
vating ferret! Tell me that I’m delirious and dying, indeed !—Who 
took me from the hustings? Call my fellows, and carry me back ! 
Hand me my crutches! How stands the poll? Bravo, shout—shout, 
my lads—we're a hundred ahead! Three cheers for the loyal Orange, 
and a groan for the beggarly Blue! Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah !” 

The patron of the borough now dropped on his pillow again, and for a 
few moments remained calm. 

** This is a terrible scene, Mr. Dawson,” said the physician. 

“ Awful,” replied the apothecary ;—“ he won’t believe that his end is at 
hand.” 

“‘ Had we not better retire *” 

“You can do as you please, Dr. Clavering; but Sir Jacob has been 
my friend, and I shall remain; for, since the result of our consultation 
transpired, his very servants have deserted him ; even Warbery, his 
confidential agent, has just gone out to give his vote for the opposite 
party. Hark! the Blues are shouting to welcome the recreant. Sir 
Jacob hears them, he revives again,” 

“What an expression of horrid joy his face assumes,” .whispered 
Clavering. 

“ Hurrah! Another plumper!” cried the dying Baronet. “ To the 
Poll! To the poll! Flock up! Flock up !—Warbery,—tell Smith if 
his sons don’t come to my nominee’s booth within an hour, I'll eject him, 
Remind him of his old mother’s bond. Talk to me about the hag’s 
- being bed-ridden, indeed! I say, let judgment go, if they don’t come up, 
—The Smiths! The Smiths! Room for the Smiths, there—all seven 
of ’em! I dreamt the villains had voted for the new party—at the head 
of a regiment of my tenants—the daring vagabonds! It struck me to 
the heart !—my crutches tottered beneath me ; and when J came to myself, 
there I was on a flock-bed, in the wretched poor-house. But it’s a lie— 
dreams are lies—the cirse of life, Dawson. It’s a lie, I say !” 
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“It would be wrong in me, Sir Jacob,” said the apothecary, « not 
to tell you, that what you suppose to be a dream, has actually taken 
place.” 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!—Why rascal !” 

“I implore you to be calm, and hear me out, before you utterly 
exhaust yourself. The unexpected circumstance of a band of those on 
whom you had depended, voting against your nominee, produced such a 
shock as, we are certain, aman of your great age, and long-standing 
infirmities cannot possibly survive. Your friends have no apology 
to make, for having brought you into the poor-house, because, as you are 
well aware, it is the nearest asylum to those fatal hustings. Your time 
is short, Sir Jacob; and, as I know you have nothing worldly to settle 
—your estates being all firmly entailed—I solemnly advise you to occupy 
your parting moments in prayer and penitence.” 

“ What's all this? How dare you?) Why, scoundrel, you're a renegade 
—a whig—a regenerator— a visionary—a march-of-intellect fool—a 
devotee of the new lights—a schoolmaster abroad—another Clavering ! 
Is this my return for allowing you £200. a-year to keep up my interest 
among your patients ?” 

“He's getting delirious, again, Dr. Clavering,” said the apothecary, 
“we had, as you say, better retire.” 

‘“‘ For taking up the dishonored bill they said your brother had forged? 
—for giving you—villain that you are—” 

* Quite raving, you hear, Doctor: to remain longer would be madness 
—let us send in some of the paupers. Come along.” 

The whig physician now evinced no inclination to withdraw, but the 
borough apothecary shuffled him out of the room, talking, as they 
departed, loud enough to drown the upbraiding Baronet’s voice. 

In a few moments a pale troop of paupers entered, and ranged them- 
selves about Sir Jacob's bed. 

“What! Eh! How now!” exclaimed the Baronet, “A call of the 
House! Pair off—Pair off! Withdraw, I say—Strangers withdraw !” 

“Ah, Squire,” feebly muttered a grey-headed man, “I shall see thee 
out a’ter all ; thanks be to God !” 

“Order! Order!—John! Warbery! Tom! kick that shrivelled 
carcase off. I know him! I know him! Thirty years ago—lI haven't 
seen him since—he turned a Blue. What! Here still! I thought I had 
thirty thousand a-year, and kept servants.” 

“Thou didst truly,” replied an old woman, “but they ha’ deserted 
thee in thy dying hour. Pray—if thou hast a spark o’ grace—to be for- 
given, for turning my poor old husband—thy foster-brother, Sir Jacob— 
off the bit o’ land he’d manured with the sweat of his brow, and all 
because he couldn’t vote fora villain of a Lord, who ruined and then 
left our only child to perish of want and shame.” 

“ D—n thee,” cried the old man, “ if thee hadst but a little more life in 
thee, I'd knock it out wi’ my crutch.” 

“ When flesh is ninety, Richard,” said another woman, interfering, 
tis a pure taking the bread out of Death’s mouth to kill it. He wants 
to doze and not hear us; but I will wake him as if my voice was the 
last trump. Let me get up to his ear. Hulloa! Hulloa! Sir Jacob! 
Sir Jacob! Your borough’s afire, and they’re going to,fry your soul in 
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the flames! Get up! Get up! your crutches are burnt, and there’s no 
hope, if you can’t use your legs.” 

“My carriage '!—Warbery! Tom!—Murder! Nobody here who 
knows me !—all fiends—all radicals! Dame Gleeson, you used to be a 
Tory-—” 

+ hopes but you cured me o’that, Sir Jacob. Who levied on me for 
rent after I had paid it, because my brother wouldn't vote for the cursed 
Orange ?” 

“Who bought up my debts, and made me a bankrupt ?” 

“ Who built a pig-stye opposite my door ?” 

““ Who caused my son to be taken by the press-gang ?” 

“ Who disputed my title to lands which my forefathers had enjoyed for 
ages, and after having ruined me by litigation, got them at half-price, by 
domineering over the bidders ?” 

“« Who turned the stream that worked my mill ?” 

“ Who brought all of us, and hundreds more, to the workhouse ?” 

“ Howl—howl curses in his ear! Shriek horrors to his departing 
spirit.” 

‘* Avaunt, wretches, beldames, paupers! Phantoms of those I've heard 
of !—Warbery, rouse me from this dream !” 

“It’s all reality, Sir Jacob. I told you, forty years ago, you’d die 
miserably, in a sorry workhouse—and here you are—gasping your last 
breath among your victims. Dog, you have had your day.” 

“ You lie, Ghost '—Warbery, set fire to them! More air—more air ! 
They want to smother me. Warbery, open the windows, and tell me how 
stands the poll !” 

“ All against Orange, Sir Jacob; its reign is over. Your eyes are 
glazed, and your lips blue. Do you fancy you're picking butter-cups ?” 

“No, Devils—legions of little ones crawling on the counterpane—off 
with ’em, Warbery—look to the Treasury Bench.” 

“ Ah! Death is at hand, Sir Jacob !” 

“It’s a lie !—I'll see out the Session ! Mr. Speaker, I appeal to you !—” 

“Tn half-an-hour your account will be casting up.” 

“ Warbery, hurl them to —” 

‘« He’s busy canvassing against your nominee. Forget him, and think 
of your sins. Death is coming.” 

“Keep him off! I’m not ready! Another time—to-morrow !—I 
won’t have him. Give me my crutch—summon the Serjeant-at-Arms 
—he wants to close with me—Warbery, punch his bony bead—hold him 
hard—kick him down stairs—he clutches my throat—lI’ll enfranchise the 
borough—Radical Reform—Warbery—War—” 

As he uttered the last syllable, Sir Jacob was seized with violent convul. 
sions which, in a few moments, carried him off-— 

we & 
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CHRISTOPHER NORTH AND THE COCKNEYS. 





We are decidedly what the ladies call an amiable man—of that there can 
be no question. We enjoy a singular calmness and equanimity of temper, 
and delight in a wonderfully well-organized and tranquil disposition. 
We have our little foibles, undoubtedly, but among them are not to be 
reckoned the sudden gusts and outbreaks of passion with which others, 
and those not a few, are unhappily afflicted. 

But, indeed, great as is our forbearance, we are hard put to it some- 
times ; there is a tremendous run upon our bank occasionally, and we 
have not seldom to encounter and to endure afflictions that the three 
friends of Job never dreamed of inventing, and to which Job himself 
never could have submitted. 

We need not inform most of our London readers, that this vast me- 
tropolis is a repertorium of anomalous monsters of all descriptions— 
home-made, provincial, and imported. There is the ass-domestic, ca- 
priciously—gambolling, wild. ‘There is the patent improved donkey, 
warranted to bray without ceasing. ‘There is the goose grafted on the 
donkey. Again, the bore, the wild bore, the bore constrictor, the inter- 
minable bore. Finally, the twaddler, the tea-drinking and tattle-bearing, 
the button-besieger, the ear-piercing, the distracting, the heart-breaking 
twaddler. From these plagues we pray unceasingly a removal, “ Defend 
us from the same with thy mighty power.” 

“ Pardon me for remarking,” interposes the numskull, whose face pre- 
sents a lively idea of a map of Beeotia, “ that there are no such animals 
as those of whom you so fabulously tell. You are nervous and irritable, 
and create imaginary monsters.” Ho! ho! is it so? Master Simplicity ; 
then are you less of a biped than I mistook you for. Nervous and 
irritable? No such thing.—Humane and agreeable. And as to the 
creation of imaginary monsters, let me ask the candid inquirer, the citizen 
of the world, whether what I assert be not, to the letter, true. Let him 
proceed to the “ Pig and Whistle,’ where the “ intellectual all-in-all,” 
sadly bemused with half-and-half, is pouring forth his unleavened non- 
sense, and from thence tu the newly erected club-house, where the aris- 
tocratical “ nought and carry none” reclines, teazing a segar; and then 
must he, perforce, confess, that no zoological museum affords so infinite 
a variety of mere instinct, with so little admixture of mere reason, 

‘“‘ There are more things in heay’n and earth, O Noodle! 
Than are dream’d of in your philosophy,” 


or than philosophy can away with. 

To minor grievances we cheerfully devote ourselves. One self-suffi- 
cient coxcomb, (who aspires to the title of a literary man, for no other 
reason than because he happens to be a Scotchman, and writes for that 
popular journal, “ The Scotch Scratch-cradle”) tells us that Pope is a 
much finer poet than Spenser ; that Wordsworth is a silly fool, and that 
Coleridge is a mystical old dreamer. What is to be said to a man of 
this description? Another admires Bishop or Wade infinitely more than 
Weber or Mozart, or congratulates himself upon having no ear for 
music. It is the indication of a weak mind to be susceptible of such 
influences. A third modestly describes himself as an individual pos- 
sessing merely plain good sense, and forthwith utters the refuse of an 
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idiot’s most idiotic moments.* To all these we listen, not only with 
calmness and temper, but with apparent applause. We confess we feel a 
kind of Mephistophelian delight, when we behold them voluntarily sur- 
rendering themselves to the merciful and harmless direction of our 
amusement. We look upon the twaddle of each as ‘‘ The Confessions of 
an English Nonsense Grinder.” He is only saying, in other words, “ Will 
no one, for Heaven’s sake, come and see what a fool Nature has made 
me, or I am making of myself? I am utterly without taste or feeling ; 
I am quite unable to understand or to participate in a source of pleasure 
which the rest of the world, without doubt, receives. I cannot see what 
is as plain as a pike-staff. I am, thank God, an undeniable, an au- 
thentic ass.” . 

But, although we are as amiable as we have described ourselves to be, 
and forbearing withal, 


“ Yet have we in us something dangerous.” 


We are not to be provoked with impunity. We have a mortal antipathy 
to bullies of all descriptions ; and if we are to be eaten alive, it must not 
be by a Parolles or a Pistol. We must not endure that a coarse Edinburgh 
Scotchman shall walk up to London, on a pair of crutches, for the mere 
purpose of abusing us ; and we see no sufficient reason why an English 
cudgel should not be as effectual as it has heretofore proved ; especially 
when, to say the truth, the head against which it is directed is not so im- 
pregnably or impenetrably thick as the “ shameless brows ” of some, who 
“lend the weight” of their leaden skulls to the same cause. 

A month or two back, we took occasion to review the reviewers of Miss 
Fanny Kemble’s tragedy—since dead, and by this time forgotten. We 
said very plainly then, and we repeat it now, that there is a private influ- 
ence at work in periodical periodications —more especially, however, indi- 
cated and disclosed in the Quarterly Review, and Blackwood’s Magazine, 
thoroughly disgraceful to the parties interested, (interested, we suppose,) 
in its continuance. We shewed that private friendship would inflict upon 
us a Miss Fauny Kemble, and that private envy, hatred, or malice would 
bid us reject a Keats, or despise a Shelley. What, however, in Pro- 
fessor Millman was that kind of good nature which sticks at nothing in 
the advancement of its favorites, was, in the other, the cool unblushing 
impudence of a man perfectly conscious of the stuff which he, nevertheless, 
is well pleased to applaud, and determine to do the young lady, its author- 
ess, a good turn, at all events. How else is the trade to be carried on? 
It was, certainly, amusing to hear one mumbling something concerning 
Shakspeare, and the other chattering about the “‘ old masters ’’—as though 
“ Macbeth ” were no better than “ Fazio "—and “ the Faithful Shepherd- 
ess,” inferior to “‘ Unimore.” 

All this that we wrote, has, it seems, found no favour in the eyes of Mr. 
Christopher North—the self-elected Midas in these matters ; and if we are 
to take his own words for it, a very formidable person indeed this 
Master Charles, the wrestler, is a very strong man, we believe ; but we 
would as lief, if it so please him, that we should hear it from somebody 
in corroboration of himself, Boasting is at all times a bad evidence of a 
man’s courage, and we should not in the least wonder if some Orlando 








* It is his opinion | that Lord Grey is a Republican and a leveller—he doubts 
whether Lord Brougham is a clever man,—and so on. 
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should be found to trip up his heels some of these days. ‘The modern 
Anteeus, however, has this advantage, that he always contrives to plant 
his feet firmly in the earth—and there he sticks in a peculiar filth of his 
own, which it is rather perilous to approach. But once come to a close 
grapple, and lift him out of his own dunghill, and it needs no Hercules to 
throw him as heavy a fall as he would probably desire or expect. 

At the conclusion of a savage article, wherein Christopher delights, 
purporting to be a review of some hopeless trash manufactured by one 
Michell, who must have expired ere this, of very intensity of dullness, 
had it not been for the fillip given to him by the review in question, thus 
says the invincible— 

“ We have seen some impudent stir lately, in quarters where the cock- 
neys were wont to be mum as mice. The vermin had better be quiet ; 
and now that they have taken sweet counsel together, retreat in time to 
their holes. Should a certain Red Rover of a grimalkin, who shall be 
nameless, leap out upon them, what a topsy-turvy of tails and whiskers ! 
We should like to see an Archibald-Bell-the-Cat arising among the 
Cockneys.” 

Were an Archibaid-Bell-the-Cat to arise among the Cockneys, he 
would probably be better employed than in kicking out of his way the 
superannuated and nameless Red Rover above alluded to ;—for our own 
part, although we confess ourselves to be the identical mouse that was 
made so much of by the mountain, we shall arrange our whiskers with 
all the coolness imaginable, even in the presence of so tremendous a 
grimalkin as Christopher North. To confess the truth, our courage does 
not arise so much from a conviction of our own muscular power (we are 
unconscious of a pun) as of the physical weakness of our grimalkin, whom 
we firmly believe to be well nigh worn out—clawless and toothless—and 
so battered, of late, on all sides, as to be no longer fit for the house-top ; 
but, for the future, will be found peculiar to the common sewer and the 
like desirable promenades. 

Te drop metaphor—when we read such braggart stuff as that which 
we have quoted above—we ask ourselves a few questions, which may be 
compressed into one. What does this person mean? Does he for one 
instant suppose that he has such men to deal with now, as he endea- 
voured to crush some years ago, when he himself was a better man, and 
when he was supported by better men, than he or they will ever be again? 
Does he for a moment imagine that we are to be bullied or browbeaten ? 
It must, then, be by an Englishman. Oh, no!—this nonsense, Master 
Christopher North, take our word for it, will not do any longer. Tories 
must learn, or be taught, that these fantastic tricks only serve now to 
cause expansion of the risible muscles, and, we are quite certain, can 
never be of any further advantage to those who indulge in them. They 
are extravagant, indecent, and unreasonable, and are not any longer to be 
thought of. 

The truth is, this impatience and irritability on the part of Mr. North, 
is, we feel, attributable slightly to physical causes. The man is ill— 
bilious — melancholy — perplexed, perhaps, by that cutuneous eruption 
on the skin, with which some of his countrymen are unhappily afflicted ; 
or, as likely, by those multitudinous retainers by which they are not 
unfrequently attended. If this last be the case, judging from the dispo- 
sition shewn in the passage quoted, we should be inclined to say—* the 
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vermin had better be quiet,”—for death down upon the nail, will be the 
portion of a hecatomb at least, if his truculent temper lasts much longer. 

By this time perhaps Mr. North’s gocd humour is returned ; and we 
would beg to ask him, with great diffidence and humility, what he means 
by the term Cockney, which he has applied to us, without, as it appears, 
knowing any thing of the matter? We have heard so much of this sort 
of slang during the last few years—from persons, too, whose contempt, 
like their charity, had far better have begun at home— that we are 
tempted to enquire, what are the peculiar manifestations, whereby an 
Edinburgh dunce is enabled to detect one in London? Is a Cockney 
a native of London? Yes. Well, where is the sarcasm? It is not every 
man’s fortune to be born under a bush. What is there in the air of 
London, that should necessarily deprive him of the common feelings 
of humanity, or render him incapable of admiring the works of nature ? 
But the wretch has been seen at Hampstead, and actually has the imper- 
tinence to admire scenery, within a few miles of the metropolis, We 
crave indulgence for the poor creature ; for we begin to see there must 
be some enormity here, which, nevertheless, we cannot for the life of us 
comprehend. At this rate, Milton and Spenser were Cockneys—and your 
chaw-bacon is the only true poet. His bootless attempts to win the 
prize, by jumping in a sack, is his “Paradise Lost ;” and Cicely is his 
“ Fairy Queen.”—Be it so. 

It is, however, asserted by others, that the term ‘‘ Cockney” is not 
meant to apply exclusively to natives of London, but is especially intended 
to define a large class of persons, of whose moral stamina, impudence, 
ignorance, conceit, and affectation, form the almost entire basis. Very 
well. Then it is a very absurd name to call a coxcomb by, and Christo- 
pher North, if he knows himself at all, must be very well aware that such 
attributes are not the exclusive property of the London people. 

The ‘fact is, impudence of this nature has been tolerated too long. 
This metropolis, as we bave said before, is inundated by a vast incursion 
of brutal and cureless scamps, a great proportion of whom is composed 
of the worst sort of Scutchmen—our daily press is the collective wisdom 
of Scotchmen—our periodical literature is their almost entire property— 
hence the degradation of both. To this day, if you believe a Scotchman, 
Dr. Blair is more profound than Aristotle, and Hume is a greater genius 
that Shakspeare. These are the men so peculiarly well ordained to 
sneer at Cockneys, and to brand with the term Cockneyism every thing 
that aspires to elevate or to purify—every thing that would unteach that, 
which, by the operation of outward circumstances, men long resident in 
large cities cannot but acquire—every thing (but this is the unknown 
tongue to a Scotchman) that would separate and distinguish sentiment 
from sensuality. It is better to admire Nature at Highgate, although it 
be not so lofty as the Calton Hill, than to be grovelling in the filth of 
Edinburgh, or wallowing in the stews of Glasgow. London people, it 
must be confessed, are not altogether so refined as Christopher North, or 
Mr. Theodore Hook; but the Scotch are remarkable for their urbanity 
and civilization, and we cannot all afford the purchase of silver forks. 
There is a class of persons, we know, answering to the name of Toad- 
eater, who would much rather dine, at sufferance, at another man’s table 
with a silver fork, than raise a steel one at their own: and who compound 
for the meanest and basest servility to their superiors, by violent and 
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eoarse abuse of all those who prefer independence to sycophancy—and 
honest and upright freedom of opinion, and the expression of it, to the 
ever-ready prostration of principal upon the shrine of Mammon. 

In the castigation of such miserable sinners as Michael, Christopher 
North may still be found serviceable and efficient. It seems to be his 
peculiar vocation to do the hateful work of administering punishment to 
poor creatures, whose helpless insignificance is their best protection 
from others. While, however, it is necessary that literary offenders 
should be punished, there can be no great objection to Christopher's con- 
tinuance in the office of Jack Ketch of literature. But it is quite a dif- 
ferent thing when he puts on airs of contempt towards those who are nei- 
ther disposed to bear his arrogance, nor admit his superiority.— 

“ Go tell your slaves how choleric you are, 

** And make your bondsmen tremble,”— 
but if there be a superfluity of bile to be carried off, or a fit of nervous 
irritability to be disposed of, they must not be expended upon us. If a 
swaggering bully should enter our room for thrasonical purposes, we 
should probably not deem it worth our while to eject him from the window 
forthwith, for the spikes beneath are of a new and peculiar formation, 
fatal to our descendants ; we should most likely — 


“ Bid the brawny porter walk up stairs,”— 


and station him at the entrance of our room. If, upon due notice having 
been given, and friendly advice resorted to, the bully in question should, 
by a strange miscalculation of our patience, presume to carry the joke a 
little too far, we should hand him over to the secular power, by leading 
him quietly— 

“* Where that two-handed engine at the door 

“« Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more,” 


just so, should coarse Christopher “leap out upon us.” Unfortunately, 
however, since the demise of the eccentric Jack Mitford, that breed has 
become extinct in England, and we never heard of one better qualified to 
fight Christopher at bis own weapons. 

We have done with him: we have nothing to say in addition to what 
we have before stated, of his partiality—of his injustice—of his unfairness 
—and_of his want of political principle. We have only to advise him 
that they will serve their turn no longer. We shall keep our eye upon 
him constantly. We shall expose all his shifis—his dishonesty—his im- 
pudence and his conceit. 








THE LAST MOMENTS OF GOETHE. 





Gorrne had not the slightest presentiment of his death. On the 
fifteenth he chatted for some time with the Grand Duchess, who regu- 
larly came to pay him a visit. After this conversation, which probably 
fatigued his chest, he drove out, and unfortunately caught cold. Symp- 
toms of catarrh manifested themselves ; but still his powerful constitution it 
was thought would enable him to shake off the disease. The physician 
was full of hope, and in fact who would not have been deceived by that 
powerful intellect, that serenity with which he spoke upon all things, and 
particularly upon his theory of colours, which so powerfully occupied his 
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mind, to the last moment of his existence. On the evening of the 
twenty-first he explained to his daughter the conditions of the peace of 
Basle ; desired that the children should be taken to the theatre ; said that 
he found himself much better, and that the medicines had taken effect, 
as he already breathed more easily; he requested Salvandy’s Six- 
teen Months to be brought him, although his physician had forbidden 
all laborious occupation ; but the doctor having gone out for a few 
moments, he ordered lights to be brought, and attempted to read. 
Not being able to do so, he held the book for some moments before 
him, and then said,—“ Well, let us do at least as the Mandarins :”—he 
fell asleep, and his slumbers appeared light and refreshing. On the 
twenty-second he conversed gaily with his daughter, his grand-children, 
and sume friends. At seven o'clock he desired his daughter to bring 
him a port-folio, in order to observe upon some drawings, some phe- 
nomena of colouring, and he began with his right hand to trace some 
characters in the air. ‘Towards ten o'clock he ceased almost entirely to 
speak, held firmly between his own, the hand of his daughter who was 
by his side, and turned his eyes, already half-closed, towards her with 
an expression of tenderness: with her other hand she supported his 
pillowed head until he breathed his last. An aspiration stronger than 
usual was the only struggle which his powerful nature had to undergo, 
his dissolution was thus without suffering, his head and hands remain- 
ing in the same situation, without the slightest convulsion. His daughter 
closed the fine eyes of the poet, and summoning her children to behold 
their great father for the last time, she rushed from the apartment of 
death, and gave vent to her grief. 

The remains of the poet, attended by all that was noble and respect- 
able, were carried to their last abode with the ceremonial used at the 
funerals of the princes of the reigning family of Weimar, after being 
exposed for five hours in the ball of the dead house. Before his burial 
the crowd silently directed their steps thither, to impress upon their 
memories by one last look the features of that physiognomy so calm and 
impressive even in the embrace of death. 

The preceding grand Duke had erected in the new cemetery, which is 
situated in the middle of the city, a chapel, the vaults of which were 
destined for the remains of the reigning family. The Duke himself and 
his Duchess Louisa repose there,— there also rest the remains of Schiller, 
—and within its silent precincts has lately Goethe been united to his 
friends. 

Doctor Rehr, the court preacher, pronounced the funeral oration. 
The theatre at Weimar remained closed for four days. On the 27th of 
March they represented one of his pieces, well fitted to recal the time 
when the Court of Weimar resembled in so many respects that of Ferrara. 
Two stanzas of the epilogue, composed for the occasion by Chancellor 
Muller, the intimate friend of Goethe, recalled in the most touching 
manner his friendship with Schiller ; and how, after his premature death, 
Goethe abandoned poetry to give himself up to science. This laststanza 
produced upon the audience a profound impression. 

“The spot where great men have exercised their genius remains for 
ever sacred. The waves of time silentiy efface the hours of life ; but not 
the great works which they have seen produced. What the power of 
genius has ,created, is purified like the air of the Heavens,—its apparition 
is fugitive,—its works are eternal ! 
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SAMPLE OF SOME GENTLEMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
[Mr. Eprror.—Some gentleman—he does not mention his name—has recently 
sent me the enclosed sample of his Autobiography, entreating me, if possible, to 
get it inserted in what he terms your “ respectable miscellany.” Should it be well 
received, he seems to think of imparting to the public, in some attractive form, 
much of what has occurred to him. If I comply with his request, he begs me to 
believe, that I shall be adding materially to a debt, of which he feels sure it would 
pain me to be reminded. What the man means, I know not.— 
Yours, respectfully, W. C.} 

Wiru regard to Thornhose, I remember our becoming acquainted—neither 
of us subsequently knew how—at Doncaster. What tact—what consum-~- 
mate nous, he displayed! With much justice he prided himself on being 
invulnerable to the thousand-and-one little arts to which so many fall a 
prey. He had never discounted a bad bill, bought an unsound horse, 
or taken a smoky house in his life. No man had seen him at a meeting 
of creditors ; no begging impostor knocked at his door ; no human being 
could persuade him to become bail. To an inexperienced young man 
like me, as he remarked, but without vanity, his acquaintance was likely 
to prove valuable. To cultivate it was my interest, my duty; and I did 
so with such success, that after the races and a few days’ loitering, we 
returned to London together, on an understanding that he should favour me 
with his drawing-room floor, for which he had no particular use—his par- 
lours being double, and very spacious—furnish my table handsomely, and 
supply me with such cash as I might require, until I became twenty-five. 
On attaining such age, as he could, and did shortly after ascertain, by a 
perusal of my respected uncle’s will in the Commons, I was entitled to 
touch a legacy of 5000/.; out of this he was to be paid in full, with interest 
and a bonus, which, though liberal, fell short of what would have been 
enforced by the regular money-lenders ; from whose toils, on account of 
my ingenuousness, inexperience, the interest which he felt as to my 
welfare, he bad no objection, notwithstanding the inconvenience, to 
preserve me. ‘‘My dear young friend,” said this worthy man, three 
davs after I had been domiciled under his roof, “I have got an office- 
copy of your uncle’s will in my pocket, for one must look out—and 
depend on it, I will be a father to you!” Now, it would be an act of 
injustice on my part—lI abbor injustice in any shape—not to declare 
that during the twelve months which I passed in his house, he was the 
very mirror of kindness. If I wanted money, he would even put him- 
self to the inconvenience of selling wines from his private cellar at a 
loss, for the purpose of raising it; such loss, however, I must do myself 
the justice to say, I insisted on bearing. He let me have a horse and gig 
which he had bought a bargain, at cost price; sold me an original Wou- 
vermans, and two Claudes, for next to nothing ; and did all in his power to 
gain me the heart and hand of his lovely daughter. In Betsy, however, the 
hereditary caution of her family was aggravated into downright cunning : 
for though she had no objection to my person, or manners, she peremp- 
torily refused our united entreaties to become my wife, until I should 
actually touch my uncle’s legacy—on no other pretence than some old 
proverb, about slips and lips. 

Well! to my deep indignation, and even horror, after I had been with 
him a year, and was about 600/. in his debt, he burst into my room one 
morning, and dared to call me impostor ! 

M.M. New Series.—Vov. XIV. No. 79. C 
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« Sir,” said I, “ what do you mean? Is my identity questioned? Have 
you not the copy of my uncle’s will in your pocket 2” 

‘Don’t talk to me about your uncle’s will ; that’s how you've done me, 
vagabond !” 

“ Vagabond ! Sir,” said I; “ you don’t question the fact of my respected 
relative—a man of known wealth—having, as I stated, bequeathed me 
50001. payable on my becoming twenty-five.” 

“ No, wretch—villain—monster !" replied he, snatching up a chair and 
menacing me with it most frightfully ; “but I find too late—dolt that I was— 
that you attained that age, received the money, spent every shilling of it, and 
were living by your wits long before I had the misfortune to know you. 
D—-n your very looks! You're thirty, if vou’re a day. Off with your 
rings—out with your watch.—Strip.” 4 

What could I do? With a fellow of Herculean form, and in such a pas- 
sion, it would have been absurd to contend. While he was divesting me 
of my dressing coat and silk waistcoat, with as much violence as he could 
venture upon without doing them an injury, I put my memory to its 
utmost stretch, and a dim vision of an old attorney witnessing a release 
to my uncle’s executors, for the 5000/. he had left me, did certainly rise 
up to my mind’s eye; but it vanished before I could fix it as a fact. 

Returning to the business in hand, I said to Thornhose, “ If what you 
allege were true, and the worst came to the worst, there are the two 
Claudes and the Wouvermans, which, although you obliged me with them 
for 501. each, are, as you asserted, worth a thousand pounds of any man’s 
money—I have pawned them for only ten, and will discharge all obliga- 
tion by handing you over the duplicates.” 

“‘Curse the Claudes!” said he, “ where's that new hat >” 

Deaf to reason, he proceeded to denude me; and after, at his instiga- 
tion, I had clothed myself in the worst of balf-a-dozen suits, which the 
day before he had offered in a lump to a Jew for five-and-twenty shil- 
lings, he desired the lovely Betsy to bring him his horse-pistol—the one 
on the right-hand side of his bed—took me firmly by the collar, and 
politely invited me to hear a case at Bow Street. 

As we passed through Covent Garden, a fellow was being whipped for 
stealing vegetables; and the crowd caused us so much inconvenience, 
that, accidentally, he went on one side of a lamp-post, and I on the other. 
The consequence was that we were separated, and the coat which I wore 
was stripped of a great part of its collar. Thinking he would get out of 
the crowd as quickly as possible, I hastened to do the same ; but on look- 
ing carefully round for him in one of the alleys between Chandos Street 
and the Strand, he was nowhere to be seen. Without me, it did not seem 
likely that he would go before the magistrate ; so that if I went thither, 
I could but exculpate myself on a mere ex-parte statement. I therefore 
determined on taking some future opportunity of doing myself justice, but 
felt by far too indignant ever again to enter his house, and strolled in a 
contrary direction. 

About sunset I found myself seated on a mile-stone, in one of the beau- 
tiful solitary lanes between the roads to Uxbridge and Harrow. As a cab 
passed me I leaned my head upon my hand, and felt fatigued. When it 
had rolled a few yards on, it was pulled up—I heard it returning—it 
stopped directly opposite me. Thus deliberately confronted, as it were, I 
could scarcely do otherwise than look up. By the side of a little hunch- 
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backed tiger, in a demure respectable livery, sate a woman, the rich 
border of whose veil covered the whole of her face, except one rosy lip 
and an ivory chin, that reminded me of something I had seen before, 
I could not recollect where. ‘“ He looks like a gentleman in distress,” 
said she, in a voice that thrilled to my heart, for I knew it. ‘“‘ Get out, 
Buffalo,—give him what silver you have, and my card. I shall be at home 
to-morrow at eleven, and if deserving he shall not want relief.” 

The next morning—thanks to the tiger’s purse, and my economizing 
for the night under a hedge—I appeared at Mrs. Robinson's door, in 
comparatively decent trim. The hunchbacked tiger shewed me into a 
back parlour, where I found his mistress at breakfast. “ Dick,” said she, 
*‘ your appearance distresses me: what has occurred?” 

I frankly told her, to the best of my recollection, how I came to be in 
so deplorable a plight, and enlarged vehemently on the conduct of 
Thornhose. She laughed heartily at the recital, and uttered a string of 
compliments, which to me were alike unintelligible and uncalled for, on 
my talent at victimizing. “I have received some benefit, Dick,” added 
she, “‘from your operations, and, of course rejoice at their success. ‘To 
find you thus, however, gives me more pleasure than if you were rolling 
in riches ; for you’re too deep to be bouked beyond mere moderation. 
The fact is, I just want such a man as you, in so desperate condition. 
You must arrest me to-morrow for 500/.” 

I protested that the circumstance of her being indebted to me in such 
an amount, had completely slipped my memory. 

“*No doubt,” said she, with a bitter sneer, for which I could never 
forgive her, “ therefore you can have no possible objection, I should sup- 
pose, against allowing ten shillings in the pound, to one who reminds you 
of the obligation.” 

‘“* None in the world,” I replied, “ the proposition is most equitable.” 

“ Then,” said she, “ go down to Jarvis and Saffron, of Plum Court, who 
act for me under the rose, and make an affidavit of the debt. There is a 
five pound note for you to get a ‘ lucal habitation,’ and be sure you are at 
hand to-morrow, if wanted.” 

“ Thank you, my dear,” quoth I, “ but, as my memory is uot sufficiently 
strong on this trifle, to satisfy my conscience had you not better just give 
me, by way of form, an I. O. U. for the amount? | could then swear safely, 
you know; and if your present protector should be loving enough to 
emancipate you from the spunging-house—” 

** You have just hit it, Dick,” interrupted she; “I want 250/., and he 
must find it. At present, live without me he can’t : he’s just in full blos- 
som, and it would be folly to let him fade. But I’ve so plucked him, that 
nothing short of the project I’ve hit upon would make him moult to such 
an amount. Besides yourself, Dick, | know no other whom I can trust : 
the terms are so liberal on my part, that, I think, they must insure honour 
on yours.” 

“ Naturally,” said I; “ besides, Jarvis and Saffron are your own 
attornies.”” 

“ True, true ; so there—there are the three lawful letters, with my 
scrawl of asignature. And now, Dick, be off at once :—my dearly beloved, 
keen as he is, will never, I’m sure, suspect this trick. Au revoir !” 

Before I had gone a dozen doors from Mrs. Robinson’s house, I had 
utterly forgotten the address of her solicitors ; but I walked on, hoping it 
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would occur to me, without thinking about it. When, however, I had 
reached the neighbourhood of the Inns of Court, I was still at fault. What 
could Ido? She was doubtless gone out for her morning’s drive ; it was 
therefore useless to return to her house ; time, for her views, seemed pre- 
cious ; so that I deemed it most expedient to put the matter into the 
hands of a friend of mine in Thavies’ Inn,—a godly man, who preached 
the gospel thrice a week at Elisha Chapel, and lived holily. To speak 
the truth, he was a pious Christian, utterly devoid of guile, although an 
attorney; and so unsuspicious of evil, that, unconsciously to himself, he 
was made the agent of more mischief than any rascal in the metropolis. 
I produced my document, and in three hours Mrs. Robinson was arrested. 
Her protector became, by management, accidentally apprised of the fact ; 
and he found her in the spunging-house, busily occupied with a pawn- 
broker, in chaffering, as it were, for a loan on her jewels. A contest of 
some duration ensued: she would not be beholden to him for her libera- 
tion, and he warmly protested against her preventing him from enjoying 
that felicity. At length he conquered ; and, by privately pawning his plate, 
including a king’s cup, which his jockey, to keep him a little longer on the 
turf, had allowed him to win, raised enough to procure her deliverance. 
The honest man of Thavies’ Inn, contrary to the practice of many of his 
craft, paid the 500/., without deduction or drawback, within an hour after 
he had received it; and I was already in the heart of Gloucestershire—so 
frail is my memory—before I recollected the arrangement about ten 
shillings in the pound being paid over to Mrs. Robinson. 

It is one of the calamities of this country, that, however much one may 
wish to avoid society, it is almost impossible, if one is at all known, to 
remain private, even in the most secluded and select of spots. Some low 
fellow, whom one has known somewhere, sees one accidentally, and then, 
without acquainting one with his intentions, goes and prates of one’s 
whereabout ; so that one’s connexions pounce upon one like hawks. This, 
to many men is disagreeable ; to me, a dead bore. As a matter of policy, 
I always do the intruders, if I can. Generally speaking, I have some 
kind of a presentiment of their swoop; I become on a sudden disgusted 
with my location, and move. If they follow, it becomes a matter of 
pride to defeat them. I had scarcely left London a fortnight, when an 
extract, which [ saw in a local paper, from The Hue and Cry Gazette, 
raised a glimmering suspicion in my mind, that the privacy [ had chosen 
was about to be invaded. This annoyed me; for the Redstart, a snug pub- 
lic-house, where | had taken up my temporary abode, being situate on the 
brow of a high hill, afforded a delightful view of the surrounding country. 
A cross-road, in bad condition, ran before the door; and the house having 
a south aspect, the front windows were provided with neat Venetian 
blinds, which not only produced a pleasant effect, but allowed one the 
pleasure of looking at those who passed, without being stared out of coun- 
tenance by the rude. The landlord, too, had a telescope, with which he 
used to sweep the roads tu the right and left, and give notice to his post- 
boys when he saw a chaise approaching, so that their horses were always 
in readiness by the time the vehicle came up. With this instrument I fre- 
quently amused myself. Just before dinner on the day after I had seen the 
extract from The Hue and Cry, with the aid of the glass I perceived a post- 
chariot, coming at a rapid pace across the ridge of the hill. A man was 
seated on the box, whose mode of taking off his hat, and wiping his bald, 
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glossy head, was so peculiar, that I recognised him as a friend of mine, 
whom I had no wish to see: to use stronger terms, I had a particular 
antipathy to his person, but why, I could not at the moment recollect. Per- 
haps, on some occasion, he might have used me ill; and the impression 
remained, although the fact that produced it was forgotten. 

About half a mile off, instead of pursuing the main road, the vehicle 
dashed into a lane which emerged at the back of the house. This was 
decisive. My friend evidently wished to surprise me. To dart down 
stairs, and out of the house, like lightning, was the work of an instant ; 
but, fat as he was, the landlord overtook and tripped me up, before I had 
proceeded ten yards. It seems that I had forgotten to pay the bill; and 
self-interest lent him wings. Without saying a word, he beat me con- 
siderably ; and, in addition to this, his wife waddled forth, and began to 
abuse. Notwithstanding ber noise, I heard the roll of the post-chariot, 
on a patch of pebbles with which part of the lane near the Redstart had 
recently been mended. There being no time to lose, I acquiesced in the 
landlord's robbing me of a repeater | had bought previously to my quitting 
town; and then, as I had expected, was permitted to slip through his 
fingers. It has always been a satisfaction to me to reflect that the repeater 
in question, though it struck and was showy, had not cost me a pound ; 
being, with its brilliant appendages, got up for a sinister purpose. The 
landlord, however, thought it a rich prize, and stuffing it into his wife’s 
bosom, hurried off to receive the party in the post-chariot, which bad now 
drawn up. The man with the bald, glossy head gave me a smile of 
recognition as he alighted; but I turned my back upon him with con- 


‘ tempt; and in a moment of absence, or unaccountable whim, got up 


behind an empty post-chaise, that was standing, ready for horses, in front 
of the house. The road by which my friend and his companions had 
come-—there were two ill-looking fellows in the chariot—ran across the 
flat top of the hill, which broke abruptly into a steep and apparently 
interminable descent, at the very foot of an old elm, to which the sign of 
the Redstart was nailed. Here, shaded by the foliage, stood mine host's 
trim new chaise, with a stone before one of the wheels, to prevent it from 
starting without steeds down the hill. This stone, | suppose I must bave 
kicked away before | mounted; for, from the slight impetus communi- 
cated to the vehicle by the act of my getting up, it went off, and in a few 
moments acquired such prodigious velocity, that the distance existing 
between me and my friend, which, at the commencement of the chaise's 
career, had not been above three yards, was lengthened into many hun- 
dreds. He hurried back to the post-chariot, which soon gave me chace ; 
but the evident odds in favour of a carriage without horses, against one 
with, in a down-hill race, made me feel quite at ease: in fact, I saw that 
I had nothing to fear but a broken neck; and this I flattered myself I 
might possibly escape, if the two deep continuous ruts in which the chaise 
had hitherto travelled should fortunately run the whole length of the hill ; 
for these kept the wheels in a proper course, as though they were running 
on a rail-road, and prevented the fore-carriage from swerving on the 
perch-bolt,—an event, which, had it occurred, must infallibly have cap- 
sized my conveyance. ' 

At length, a closed turnpike gate threatened to obstruct my passage : 
I bellowed with all my breath, but the fellow seemed to bedeaf. Alarmed 
at the prospect, I contrived to get my feet on the ground, and after strid- 
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iug with the chaise, as though I had on the seven-leagued boots of Hop 
*o my Thumb, fora considerable distance, I ventured to cast off. Of course, 
I fell forward with horrid force, but, firm to my purpose, crawled into a 
bed of nettles by the road-side, before the tail of dust which followed 
my vehicle had dissipated sufficiently to reveal me to my pursuers, who 
soon passed by at such a rate thatI really trembled for their safety ; and not 
without reason, for although my conveyance had broke through the toll- 
taker’s impediment, yet, from the influence of the shock, it had diverged 
from the safety tract, locked close up, and come down with such a crash, 
that it went to pieces like a dropped decanter. This I subsequently dis- 
covered, for the dust prevented, not only me, but my pursuers, from seeing 
the catastrophe ; nor was I aware that the latter, unable to check their 
horses at the short notice afforded them of the fact, had been completely 
bouleversés among the ruins of the trim-built vehicle, until I was conscious 
that the roll of their wheels had ceased, and saw, on casting a glance down 
the road, that the dust did not advance. 

Beaten as I had been by the landlord of the Redstart, abused by his 
wife, robbed of iny repeater, and hurt by my fall from the defunct 
chaise, I of course felt quite incapable of rendering my prostrate friends 
any relief, and consequently broke through the hedge, and made off at full 
speed across a ploughed field in quest of assistance—for myself. This it 
was a matter of some difficulty to obtain, for the whole country seemed 
on the alert to capture me. I was determined not to gratify them by a 
surrender, for which I_could have no other motive than to vindicate my 
character from the calumnies, which I soon discovered had been cast upon 
it : and these | thought it would not be dignified to treat otherwise than 
with silent contempt. 

Seeing a young reaper undress himself behind a bush on the banks of 
a river, for the purpose of bathing, | felt a great inclination to plunge into 
the cool and refreshing stream, and accordingly resolved to strip in the 
spot which he had discreetly chosen, it being well sheltered from observa- 
tion. Decency however prevented me from doing this, until he bad half 
crossed the river. I then threw off my clothes with enthusiastic haste, but 
the cold air on my naked skin produced a complete reaction in my desires, 
and recollecting that I was ignorant of the art of swimming, without 
knowing which, to bathe in a river is boy’s play, and even dangerous, I 
re-clad myself, and strolled on. About two hours after, on turning out of 
a bye lane, I suddenly came upon mine host of the Redstart, dressed in bis 
Sunday clothes, mounted on a long-tailed cart-horse, and wearing a 
blunderbuss. The rascal did not know me! for, it seems, | bad uncon- 
sciously disguised myself in the reaper’s clothes. Alarmed at so unprofit- 
able an exchange of suits, | put my hand into the first pocket I could find, 
and there, to my great delight and astonishment, [ found my money ! 

A little after dark, while leaning against the door of a stable attached 
to a road-side public-house, pondering upon my perplexities, the bolt or 
latch started with my weight, and I entered. Closing the door behind me, 
and fastening it as well as circumstances would permit, I crept into a stall ; 
this, however, I found inhabited by some prodigious animal, of which I 
could literally make neither head nor tail, being unable, on account of its 
height, to reach either. In the next stall, there was something equally 
awful, and though not so high, nearly as huge, and, if possible, more 
mysterious. It breathed as though its lungs were half a mile distant from 
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its nostrils, and its snore reverberated like a wind whistling through a 
postern, along some narrow caverned vault in a haunted castle. ‘The beast 
was on its legs, but evidently under the influence of Morpheus. Stealing 
out of its stall, I felt around me—for it was too dark to see—but every 
object on which I laid my hand was novel, and alarming. The stable 
seemed instinct with life, clothed in fantastic, frightful forms. At length, 
I found, and laid down in, a long deep chest, half full of green baize and 
blankets. Falling into a dose, I dreamt that I was floating on the heaving 
billows of the ocean, and on being awakened by the boisterous entrance of 
a man and woman with lights, I felt conscious that something was in 
motion beneath me. It proved that I had got among the contents of a 
travelling menagerie, and was reposing on a boa constrictor. 

The man and woman stared at me as though I had been a new 
animal, and the former, after plucking me out of the chest and burling 
me under the legs of a dromedary, accused me of having broken into the 
stable, with a view to purloin his young elephant, which I subsequently 
found to be the gem of his collection, Of course I protested my inno- 
cence, delivered my round unvarnished version of the accidental mode 
in which I had entered, for the purpose of obtaining shelter for the night, 
and triumphantly adduced as a proof of my ignorance a3 to what the stable 
contained, the fact of my having inadvertently gone to bed with the boa. 
The man grinned, but could not immediately be appeased, because he thought 
from appearances some little violeace had been done to the door. At length, 
however, we became amicable, and he condescended to ask me if I could 
drive with care, and make faces, I answered in the affirmative, and as he 
was travelling my way, I agreed to succeed his late mountebank and 
factotum, who, on the preceding day, had upset the caravan, and rather 
damaged the beasts. All this time his companion stood silent; she was 
the most beautiful being I ever saw-—but more of her anon. 

The next morning, our caravan being repaired, my employer restored 
the chief part of his collection to their customary berths. The young 
elephant was very refractory, but at length submitted to go back to his 
box, and the dromedary obediently knelt for his load. This consisted of a 
cage of cockatoos; several monkies, at perfect liberty; a portable cook- 
ing apparatus; a bed and bedding; four chairs ; two big drums; a gong; the 
materials of a stage and tent; three young badgers in a bag; and the lady. 
My business was to lead the dromedary, and keep a sharp eye on the mon- 
kies, my employer himself taking charge of the team that drew the caravan. 
The next day, he procured me a mountebank’s suit, painted my face, and 
requested that I should consider my transformation permanent, Even 
on the road I was to wear my motley, because we bad come into a 
quarter prolific of fairs, and he wished not only to travel through the 
villages with eclat, but to be ready for exhibiting at a minute's notice, 
extempore, as it were, wherever he could draw together a sufficient num- 
ber of customers to pay him for halting. This arrangement exactly suited 
my views, for I did not wish to be bothered by any acquaintance I might 
meet, and altered and bedaubed as I was, my most intimate frieud could 
not have known me. I therefore entered heartily into the spirit of the 
thing, and delighted my new connexions by the novelty of my grimaces. 
No masquerade could have afforded me more amusement, but in a few 
days I began to mope, being, for the first time in my life, a strieken 
deer. 
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The august creature who accompanied my employer, had entbralled— 
fascinated—victimized my usually unsusceptible heart. it amazed me 
how she could have so cast herself away. Gideon Crowthorpe had no 
pretensions to beauty, when I first met him, yet, it is said, in his younger 
days, he had been reckoned the handsomest Albino ever exhibited. His 
eyes were small, ferrety, deep-set, and apparently in danger of being soon 
smothered in their sockets, by circumjacent fat. His face was so bloated, 
carbuncled, and inflamed, in all parts, that it bled at the least touch 
like an over-ripe blackberry. Having lost the flaxen locks which had 
adorned him in youth, by dipping his head, when drunk, into a pail of 
hot water, by mistake, he partially concealed his baldness by a prim little 
wig, white as powder could make it, and displaying three strata of diminu- 
tive curls above each ear. A massive gold guard chain emerged from 
the fifth button-hole of his dog-skin waistcoat, and passed across to the 
left pocket, in which he carried a small enamelled lady's watch. He wore 
a green hunting frock, buff small-clothes, and high boots, without tops. 
In figure, he was a Dutch Hercules, fat and squab, but muscular enough 
to fell an ox. His temperament seemed to be naturally jovial; his man- 
ners those of one who had visited every fair in the three kingdoms. Juno, 
his transcendent companion, was deaf and dumb, and I soon disco- 
vered that Gideon, debarred as he was from oral conversation, had 
acquired a habit of thinking aloud. As some cannot comprehend with- 
out whispering what they read, so Gideon appeared to be incapable even 
of multiplying two by three, unless he went audibly through the process 
with his tongue. He tried the effect of all such projects as occurred 
to him, consciously, upon his ear, which to him seemed to be the touch- 
stone of their value; and thus he never moved or made a halt without 
literally asking himself a few questions. Such in brief was Gideon Crow- 
thorpe. 

Juno, the peerless Juno, rose considerably above the general stature of 
her sex. She had been exhibited, before Gideon wooed and won her, as a 
Circassian giantess. Her majestic form was exquisitely moulded, and, 
as an Oxford under-graduate who saw her when we were at Henley, said, 
her features were absolutely Phidian. The perfect harmony of her 
proportions made the spectator forget her unusual height, and, if 
reminded of it, he did but admire her the more. They who first called 
her Juno, displayed much feeling and taste : she was just such a creature 
as the classic enthusaist sees in a dream about Mount Olympus, sitting 
cheek-by-jowl with the Thunderer. Aristotle says, that beauty consists in 
magnitude ; here was a woman who would have made him love-lorn as 
Hercules under the influence of Dejanira. ‘To her, Xenophon’s Panthea, 
distinguished as he describes her to have been, for stature and strength, 
must have meekly succumbed. But for her youth I could have fancied 
her “ Cybele, mother of a hundred gods.” She could be gentle as a 
Dryad, but when the bumpkins at a fair held back, she looked so awful 
that I thought of Nemesis ; and when irritated by any rustic flash of 
gallantry, she embodied what one may venture to term an Homeric concep- 
tion of a Fury. In such a mood the lovely Titaness would have domi- 
neered over Jove himself, take what shape he might but that of Gideon 
Crowthorpe. The hideous brute enjoyed some mysterious hold upon her 
affections, and dared to be despotic with her, as though he were a Satrap 
and she his purchased slave. ‘To lull the fiercest storm in her bosom, he 
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had but to shake a cudgel, with which he used to belabour the hyenas when 
they quarrelled. With eyes of such splendid power, a voice to express 
her sentiments would have been superfluous: like music, they spoke 
all languages. She taught me the alphabet of the hands, and the first 
use I made of my new acquirement, was to declare my passion. In- 
toxicated with her charms, | madly shewed her my money. She looked 
like a hungry tigress at the unexpected sight of a fawn. Her beau- 
tiful fingers vibrated, as it were, with such emotion, that I pocketed the 
notes again, lest they should be clutched, and resolved to let the charm 
work its effect, at leisure. That night she told Gideon of my proposals, 
and, to obtain the money, conspired with him to murder me. 

I heard the Albino incoherently soliloquizing about it, while he was 
curry-combing his dromedary ; and the fascinating Juno was tempting 
the boa to resume its appetite, after a six weeks’ fast, with a pair of lively 
pullets. When he began—I am certain of this—I was fast asleep, and 
his words had dropped upon my ear, opportunely, with the current of a 
bad dream, the horrors of which at length awoke me. Had I not been 
so deeply interested, I should scarcely have made out the meaning of his 

rowls ;—as it was, their meaning was awfully clear to me. 

We had halted for the night on a dreary common, far from human 
habitation, and, as usual, carried out an awning in front of the caravan, 
to shelter the dromedary and’ our team. The box which contained 
the boa, stood close to the only place of egress, athwart which, 
beneath the awning, reposed the dromedary. I was lying by the 
side of the young elephant, at the other end of the caravan, so that 
it was impossible for me to get out without passing the giantess and 
her Dutch Hercules, either of whum, as an animal, was much more 
than a match for me. Gideon seemed exceedingly wroth at my attempt 
to despoil him of his Juno, besides whom, nothing, he said, loved him, 
except those hyenas that he so frequently cudgelled. I did all in my 
power to continue my.snore, but it was a difficult matter, for 1 wished to 
listen, breathless, to his dire mutterings. He had made up his mind that I 
must have come by the money dishonestly, and that therefore it was no 
sin to get out of my clutches. At one time he seemed to think of digging 
a grave under the awning, laying me gently in it, and then smothering 
me, might and main, with the mould. That plan, however, he soon 
rejected, because I might awake in the course of its execution. He then 
exclaimed against the boa, and said, if she had any gratitude or sense, she 
might easily make amends for having exposed him to the payment of a 
deodand—the result of a coroner’s inquest on a boy whom the reptile had 
killed a month before. ‘ If one could but coax her only just to look at 
a pullet,” he intimated rather than said in totidem verbis, “ I would thrust 
the vagabond’s thumb into her mouth, and the needful might be done 
without risk or trouble. She'd curl round him like a live cable :—but the 
brute is not in a feeding humour yet.” His mind then wandered to the 
rattlesnakes which he had recently bought, but, as he said, if he put them 
by my side, they would, perhaps, creep harmlessly into my bosom for 
warmth and not bite, unless he pinched them by the tail—a mode of 
transacting business which he could not approve, inasmuch as it would 
be tantamount to killing with his own hands—besides, they might turn 
and nab him, or, instead of me, destroy his elephant. For his own part 
he abhorred blood ; Juno, however, had no repugnance, he felt sure, to 
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adopt the knife, but he would not let her soil her hands with me ; a clean, 
accidental death, would be best if it could be managed : but if not— 

At this point of his soliloquy I pretended to awake, and coming for- 
ward, rather staggered him by my presence. After a litile talk, which 
1 purposely led to the subject of money, I told him, as a matter of confi- 
dence, about the cash I possessed, and added, that, as carrying such a sum 
on my person deprived me of sleep, I had determined on placing it for 
security in his hands. Juno’s eyes glistened as I drew it forth; she 
seemed to know what I was saying ; and simply with a view to save my 
life, which was evidently in jeopardy, I threw it into her lap. If I re- 
claimed it, Gideon could, and doubtless would, deny the deposit ; he had 
therefore no temptation to put himself to the trouble of depriving me of 
life, and feeling as easy as a man could be expected to feel after having 
relinquished so important an amount, I returned to my couch by the side 
of the young elephant, resolving never to quit Gideon, until, by force or 
fraud, | had compelled him to refund. Strange to say, I could still have 
loved his Titaness, if she would have let me, but the magnificent fiend 
gave me no hopes. 

Even had I been a pickpocket in principle, and a Barrington in dex- 
terity, 1 could not have done myself justice; for night and day Gideon's 
money was safe. He carried it in a tin box, covered with a skin of bull's 
hide, and bound by stout straps to the inside of a leather waistcoat, which 
he wore next his skin. To cut it out clandestinely during his waking 
hours, was impossible; and he slept only at odd times, when there was 
nothing else to do, usually with his head in Juno’s lap, and always under 
the protection of her wary eye. He was an adept at put, and some other 
low games; and, I suppose to satisfy his conscience, played with me at 
night when business was over, on the recumbent dromedary’s bunch, for such 
high stakes, that, as he always won, he soon had a score of losses against 
me sufficient to balance my deposit. I fell into his humour for prudential 
motives, without, however, suffering myself to think that, by his exploits 
at put, he had acquired any stronger right to my money than he had 
previously possessed. I passed whole nights in endeavouring to devise 
schemes for redress, but nothing feasible occurred to my imagination, 
and at last 1 began to despair. The fellow even refused to give me 50/. 
and let me seek my fortunes, alleging that I was too valuable a servant 
to be lost lightly. The fact is, I had become so debased in his contagious 
society, as to pick up young farmers at fairs, and bring them into the 
caravan, after the day’s work was done, under the pretence of seeing the 
beasts fed. Jovial Gideon, on these occasions, generally broached a brandy 
keg, and soon had them safe at put. “Tis true he allowed me a slice of 
the spoil, but it was scarcely worth acceptance ; for after having taken 
the lion’s share himself, be divided the residue into three parts, of which 
I took one, and Juno two, one for herself to buy finery, and the other to 
expend in confectionary, for our nimble accomplice, Macaroon, a spider 
monkey. 

One night, after having exhibited at a fair, within twenty miles of the 
metropolis, which we had been gradually approaching, I found a familiar 
eye fixed upon mine: it was that of the bald gentleman who had come on 
the box of a post chariot to the Redstart. I believe I forgot to mention, 
that his name was Thornhose, the friend who had sold me the Claudes, 
and called me impostor. 1 made a hideous grimace, and he turned away. 
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A bold project now occurred to me. Gideon had that morning given me 
a taste of the hyena cudgel, and my respect for him was at anend. Fol- 
lowing my friend, I tapped him on the shoulder, and paid him a compli- 
ment on his being alive after the affair on the hill. “ What does the fellow 
mean?” said he. “Mr. Thornhose,” I replied, “ concealment I scorn ; 
how is Miss Betsey ?” 

He recognized me at once; and my candour, or, as he termed it, assur- 
ance, quite disconcerted him. ‘1am in your debt, sir,” I added, “and 
may, perhaps, before we separate, find means, at least in part, to do the 
needful.” His face brightened, and he exclaimed, “Then you propose 
of course to choke me off with the money you maced out of Mrs. Robin- 
son—or rather, I should say, her protector—Lord Timothy.” 

I turned ghastly, and enquired how he had become acquainted with 
any transactions, in which my name was mixed up with those of the lady 
and gentleman he had mentioned. 

“ 'To be frank,” he replied, “I act, occasionally, in very delicate. mat- 
ters, as agent and professional adviser for Lord Timothy, and assisted 
him to raise the money with which you were paid. It was not until after 
the mischief had been done, that I heard, accidentally, that you, even you, 
were the plaintiff. Of course I saw directly that the job was a dead rob- 
bery ; and Mrs. Robinson, while in the whirlwind of her indignation at 
your conduct, dropped some expressions that induced us to put your name 
in The Hue and Cry. We soon heard of you at the Redstart, and went 
down with a Bow-street officer, who, poor fellow, had his collar-bone 
broken by the fall; while Lord Timothy and myself escaped with only a 
few bruises. Raising the country at once, we soon laid hold of a young 
fellow in your clothes, who gave us so accurate a description of the dress 
you had exchanged with him, that we got upon your track, and, after 
having been thrice thrown out, winded you again, and here we are. But 
now about this money ?” 

I told him precisely how I had parted with it, and earnestly entreated 
him to exert his genius against Gideon. “ Give me,” said I, “ but a single 
201. note, and you're welcome to the rest, if you can get it: and | think 
(although I am no match for him single-handed), that between us we can 
make something of him.’” He smiled complacently, and observing that 
Lord Timothy, who now joined us, in some points was no fool, proposed 
that we should immediately adjourn to the caravan, and see what could 
be done. By the way, I mentioned some particulars as to Gideon, which 
might be turned to advantage, without absolutely infringing the law; but 
as to that, neither Thornhose nor Lord Timothy seemed at all over-nice. 

We found Gideon at put with a bumpkin, whom he speedily despatched 
to make room for the promising victims I had picked up. I contrived to 
let him know that one was a Lord of zoological notoriety (which was the 
fact), and that both had money about them. After a few single games 
between Gideon and Thornhose, on the dromedary’s bunch, while Lord 
Timothy inspected the collection, a proposal for a square game was made, 
and we adjourned to a table in the caravan. Juno, of course, was 
Gideon's partner, and Thornhose Lord Timothy’s. I was amazed 
to find that the two latter could play put—Thornhose well, but Lord 
Timothy capitally. He had studied, during his minority, among the 
racing grooms at Newmarket, and, as I soon perceived, could beat Gideon 
with ease, either at fair-play or cheating. As Lord Timothy and his 
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partner won, Gideon regularly increased the stakes: a losing game, to 
which he had long been unaccustomed, rendered him indiscreet : he cursed 
Juno with great bitterness for not playing as she ought to do, and gulped 
down his brandy undiluted. Lord Timothy managed the play, and Thorn- 
hose had little to do but pick up tricks and take the cash. “‘ Somebody 
has been giving you a forged note or two here, Mr. Crowthorpe,” said the 
latter, pointing to the stakes which Gideon had just laid down ; “ 1 know 
them as well as if | were a bank inspector. You had better exchange 
them, to prevent mistakes, before we mix money.” ; 

Thus detected, Gideon’s rage became boundless ; the blood gushed from 
the pimples on his brow; and he threatened me with extermination for 
having brought him a pair of insolent sharpers. ‘Thornhose, up to this 
time, had kept his winnings under his left elbow, not even raising it to 
deal ; but seeing Gideon so violent, he lifted it up for the purpose of 
putting the notes safely in his pocket. At that instant, Macaroon, the 
spider monkey (doubtless in obedience to a wink from Juno), stretched 
forth his long lean arm, and with the velocity of lightning, but with 
lemur-like silence, and unseen by ’hornhose, snatched the notes, squeezed 
them up to the size of a walnut, and safely deposited them in his cheek. 
He then drew back to his box, and sat looking as if nothing had 
happened. 

The effect of the loss on Thornhose was electrical; he started up, 
accused Juno, who sat on his left, of the robbery, and made a clutch at 
her throat, which, however, the giantess dexterously parried, and kicked 
down the table with such violence that the lamp was extinguished, and 
Lord Timothy laid prostrate. 

During the darkness, I took hold of Macaroon, who, I thought, might 
partially injure the money, and squeezed his neck with some force. The 
brute tried all in his power to swallow it, but being resolute, and having 
tolerably long fingers, I extracted it from his throat, and sallied out for 
assistance. The fair, however, was vow deserted, and I ran to an inn, at 
some distance, without meeting any body that seemed to be sober. A 
couple of, postboys, who had brought down a Peer from a late division, 
were just about to return to town, half drunk and ripe for a frolic. Accost- 
ing me by the name of Mr. Mountebank, they asked if I was going to the 
masquerade at the opera-house. Falling into their humour, I[ jocosely 
replied in the affirmative, if they could do the distance before day-break. 
With shouts of laughter, they thrust me into the chaise; and about four 
o'clock in the morning I was making moutbs, and throwing sommersaults 
(an art which I had recently cultivated with great success), in a brilliant 
circle at the King’s Theatre. 

From a columbine, whom I recognised as an acquaintance of Mrs. 
Robinson, I soon learned, without making myself known, that I had done 
that kind-hearted creature a severe injury by my thoughtlessness. Lord 
Timothy, at the suggestion of Thornhose, had utterly discarded her, and 
she was then in a spunging-house, at the suit of her dress-maker, the 
columbine’s ci-devant mistress, for whom she had wanted the two hundred 
and fifty pounds. After having ascertained where she was, [ called a 
coach, and got in at an hotel, under the pretence that | bad staid too late 
at the masquerade to intrude on the family with whom I was on a visit. 
This accounted’ for my mountebank’s dress. After taking coffee, with 
an anchovy sandwich, and a brace of burnt gizzards, | sent for a tailor,— 
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being unwilling to appear by day-light in my masquerade habit,—and, 
before ten o'clock, was attired in a handsome suit of ready-made mourning. 
With a contrite heart, I hurried to the spunging-house, and surprised 
Aurora (that was Mrs. Robinson’s familiar name) in bed, sipping her 
chocolate. “ Now this is kind of you, Dick,” said she, motioning the 
attendant to withdraw ; and adding, as soon as the latter had retired, 
“ Wretch ! how dare you face me?” 

I told her that circumstances had compelled me— charity beginning at 
home—to quit the metropolis at a moment's notice ; but that, at the first 
opportunity, I had returned with the means as well as the will to do my 
duty. I then, for the first time, unrolled the crumpled little parcel which 
I had extracted from Macaroon’s throat: of its amount I was perfectly 
aware, for | had been too interested in the game, not to count Lord 
Timothy's winnings. It consisted of four fifty-pound notes (which I had 
handed over, among others, to the Albino) ; four others, for 20/. each, which 
he had lugged out of his horde in the tin case, and a forged ten, as I 
subsequently discovered, which, in spite of the vigilance of Thornhose, 
his antagonist had smuggled into the stakes. The sight of these won her 
confidence ; and knowing she had an account at a house in Lombard- 
street, with one of whose junior partuers she had once been intimate, I 
ventured to ask her about her balance. ‘ Under fifty,” said she, ‘‘ Dick, 
or I should not be here; for the wretch will take a hundred down, and 
my bill for the remainder. My hump-backed tiger is going to raise the 
deficiency, if he can, on my cab and horse, this morning: but, of course, 
you mean to do the needful yourself ?” 

I replied that [ did; and was as good as my word. By twelve o’clock, 
Aurora was emancipated, at an expence, on my part, of one hundred 
pounds and costs; for | would not permit her to write for the fifty in 
Lombard-street. Having speedily settled preliminaries, we took a coach 
to the city; and, according to an arrangement we made by the way, hav- 
ing a delicate affair in view, she introduced me at her banker’s as a husband, 
to whom she had been married yesterdaymorning. To obviate the neces- 
sity of a certificate, she wrote in my favour for the balance, which I in- 
creased by paying in the residue of the amount I had resuscitated from the 
spider-monkey’s throat, and took the common counter receipt for the whole. 

On our way back, I left my card at the door of Mr. Thornhose, and 
Aurora insisted on inflicting her own at the residence of Lord Timothy; 
her separation from whom had already been blown; and she deemed her- 
self lucky in getting out before the arrival of any detainers from her nu- 
merous creditors. For my own part I had no wish to remain in London, 
for either Thornhose or the Albino would doubtless soon pester me. I 
had left a trail, by travelling with the postboys to the masquerade, and 
thence in a hackney coach to the hotel; the spunging-house and the city, 
which either of those worthies might without much difficulty follow. Upon 
the whole, we mutually deemed it expedient to take a tour on the conti- 
nent,—our route being Petersburgh, where Aurora felt sure that her style of 
beauty was rather unique, and must therefore be capable of being turned 
to eminent account. Besides these provocatives to emigration, | had 
now attained an object which I had long ardently desired, but of late years 
could not achieve—namely—that of holding an account with a respecta- 
ble metropolitan banker ; for, as I know of experience, none of them will 
put your name in their books, even if you go with 10,0002. in your hand, 
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unless you bring a recommendation from somebody they respect. This 
formidable impediment to a speculation among the country bankers, which 
I had long ago matured, but could not execute, being removed, by my 
assumption of marital rights over Aurora,—after having at one fell cheque 
drawn out the whole of the money standing to my credit in Lombard 
Street,—with her hunch-back tiger, whohad obtained 50/. on her equipage, 
and a beautiful little boy, who looked like our son, we started, full of 
hope, in a chariot and four, for the Golden West. 


Hobart Town, Van Dieman’s Land. ; 
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Wy Sue’s gone !—she’s gone !—now from the field of rest 
| Turn softly back its sward: where lime-trees weep 
Their flowers, beloved of bees ; and graves are drest 
With daisies, like a flock of fairy sheep ; 
Lay the fair girl to sleep. 


The sun will love to linger where she lies, 
The dew to keep her covering ever green ; 
For her, the winds shall sing soft obsequies 
Of low-toned music, gentle and serene,— 
For such her life hath been. 


What dread had Death for her ? he came not near 
Her couch with hasty step and angry eye ; 
Not with the anguish keen—the pang severe, 
The fear of heart, which some must bear, to die ;-— 
She went without a sigh. 


Without one shade of pain to cross her brow, 
One short convulsive breath—one feeble moan— 
We heard her last farewell ; her voice was low, 
But nought of sorrow trembled in its tone ;— 
A smile,—and she was gone! 


No early care had worn the tender ties 
That bound her here,—no grief her heart had bowed ; 
Only, too pure for earth, she seemed to rise 
To her own heaven—as doth some silver cloud 
Before the winds grow loud. 


She dwelt amongst us, an unconscious saint ; 
Where’er she passed, a holy peace she shed ; 
Her eye was such as limners love to paint, ‘ 
Smiling above some sinless infant’s bed : 
Sweet music was her tread. 


She’s gone !—she’s gone !—In silence make her grave, 
But not in tears—ye would not from its home 
Recal her happy soul—perchance to brave 
A weary lot—too gentle far to roam 
Through years of grief to come. 


Draw back—your work is done—and now the bier 
Comes on—her sorrowing kindred weep around ; 
Raise ye the solemn hymn of hope, while here 
They lay the lovely in this hallowed ground, 
With spring’s sweet garlands ne : 
. F.C. r 
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THE DEPUTY MORALIST. 


In the debate which arose on Mr. E. L. Bulwer’s notion for a select com- 
mittee to enquire into the state of the laws affecting dramatic literature 
and the performance of the drama, the character of that equivocal function- 
ary, the Deputy Licenser, or master of the morals, was touched upon by 
Mr. Shiel and others, who only spoke the sense of the country, when they 
declared that appointment not only unnecessary, but unconstitutional. 
So thought the public on the first creation of the office; for the first two 
pieces, brought out at Covent-Garden, branded with the licence of the 
Lord Chamberlain, were summarily damned. ‘“ There was a resolution,” 
says the Abbé Le Blanc who was one of the spectators, and whose re- 
marks on the event are to be found in his correspondence, ‘“ to damn 
whatever might appear, the word hiss, not being sufficiently expressive for 
the English. They always say to damn a piece, to damn an author; &c. 
and, in reality, the word is not too strong to express the manner in which 
they receive a play which does not please them.” In another place the 
Abbé observes, ‘ this act [i. e. the licensing act] occasioned an universal 
murmuring in the nation, and was openly complained of in the public papers : 
also in the coffee-houses of London, it was treated as an unjust law, and 
manifestly contrary to the liberties of England.” However, the people, 
as on graver occasions, were tricked out of their honest opposition by a 
mountebank appeal to their prejudices; for we learn from the same 
writer, that the said new piece containing the character of a French cook, 
a fellow with “ black eyebrows, a ribbon of an ell long under his chin, 
and a bag-peruke immoderately bedaubed with snuff,’ was heard and ap- 
plauded throughout. There was a long discussion on the relative merits 
of French and English cookery; the sirloin tyrannized it over the ragout, 
and the audience forgot their liberties in vacant laughter at stewed frogs 
and complacent admiration of roast beef! How often are great events, 
conducing to the most diabolical effects, mirrored in the pettiest acts of 
mankind. Then, however, the French and English were, in the political 
slang of the day, “ natural enemies.” They came into the world, marked 
with some abstruse hieroglyph, to which politicians gave this deep solution. 
It is even now the cant of our state gypsies, “ suckled in a creed 
outworn !” 

It is said “‘a king ought now and then to take pleasure in hearing and 
reading of comedies; because thereby he may perceive and hear many 
things done in his realm, which otherwise he should not know.” Allowing 
the force of this, the deputy licenser is one of the many worthies, expressly 
fed and clothed to keep the king in truly monarchical ignorance: he is a 
bandage to the eyes of his play-going majesty—wool to his ears. We all 
recollect how Sir Martin Shee’s Alasco was tattoed with official red ink ; 
how passages, declaiming naughtily about liberty, and such ideal stuff, 
were mortally stabbed by the deputy’s pen; how the play was literally 
turned inside out, washed of its gall, and then returned to be further 
sweetened ; till, being made comely and odoriferous, like old Drugget’s 
pig in the farce, “ a sucking pig in lavender with sage growing in its belly,” 
it might be deemed, by competent authority, “a dainty dish to set before 
a king.” Englishmen vaunt a freedom of the press; but whilst we have 
such an exotic as a deputy licenser of plays, can it be said that we have 
the freedom of speech ? We may print what we please at our own peril, 
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but our tongues are under the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain. The 
ingenious, and, we must say, ill-used Colley Cibber, a clever, mercurial 
coxcomb, has endeavoured, in his remarks on the establishment of the 
licencership, to answer this objectiun. He asks, “is not that law of a 
milder nature which prevents a crime, than that which punishes it, after 
it is committed ?” It was this mildness that tripped up the heels of Charles 
X. He, good man, rather than punish libels “ committed,” endeavoured to 
** prevent the crime” of printing ; he was a philanthropist by anticipation. 
We contend, and common sense is on our side, that it would be no greater 
violation of that freedom, whichevery Englishman professes to claim as his 
birth-right, for the editors of the Times, the True Sun, or The Examiner, 
to send proofs of their newspapers for the revision of a state officer, who 
might, in the fullest latitude of opinion or caprice, return them for publica- 
tion with “ twenty mortal gashes” in their pages, than is that law which 
compels the dramatist to submit his labours to the approbation of the 
hireling of government. 

In the earlier stage of the drama, the Master of the Revels held a dis- 
cretionary power as to the fitness of stage representations. This office 
emanated from the royal will; and curious instances are recorded of the 
pertinacity with which the embryo licenser held to his damnatory opinions. 
Mr. Collier, in his History of English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of 
Shakspeare—a most interesting and valuable work—gives the following 
anecdote of a Master of the Revels, the veritable prototype of a more 
modern saint. He relates :— 

** When Davenant presented his comedy of the Wits for license, to Sir Henry 
Herbert, Master of the Revels to Charles the First, Sir Henry Herbert “ crossed out 
many exclamations that struck him in the light of oaths!” Through Endymion 
Porter, Davenant complained to the king of this exercise of authority, and on the 
9th of January, the king called the Master of the Revels before him, and desired that 
he should allow such wordsas faith, death, and slight, to stand, “as asseverations only, 
and no oaths.” Davenant was in considerable favour at this date, which might 
induce the king to take especial interest about his play. Notwithstanding this 
royal decision against him, Sir Henry Herbert made the following memorandum 
in his office book, shewing that he was “‘ convinced against his will.” 

“¢ The king is pleased to take faith, death, slight, for asseverations and no oaths, 
to which I do humbly submit, as my master’s judgment, but, under favour, conceive 
them to be oaths, and enter them here to declare my opinion and submission.” 


Cibber telis us that the Master of the Revels refused to license the first 
act of his version of Shakspeare’s Richard III. “ He had an objection to 
the whole act, and the reason he gave for it was, that the distresses of 
King Henry the Sixth, who is killed by Richard in the first act, would put 
weak people too much in mind of King James, then living in France !” 

It would be idle to quote these instances of official caprice, did not the 
present existence of the licensership continually threaten every writer with 
a repetition of the absurd tyranny. It was but a few months since that 
Mr. Colman refused to license a drama, because it contained a scene 
wherein a king masqueraded as a clergyman! The bench of bishops had, 
at the period, rendered themselves odious by their votes on the Reform 
Bill, and it was doubtless thought that the most indirect allusion to the 
Church, would awake aught but respectful feelings towards its pious 
pillars ! Among other curious evidences of this age of cant, we have seen 
the official mandates returned with dramas from the Chamberlain’s office, 
and make no apology for quoting a specimen of the sensitive morality of 
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“ Please to omit the following underlined words in the representation 
of the drama, called the 
act 1. 
Scens 2.—* I had as soon look’d for an imp wn Paradise.” 
Scene 3.— Thou to a cherub’s thoughts dost aad a cherub’s face.” 
Do. “ (Last speech in the Act,) “* and rorce her to my purpose.” 


ACT 2. 

Scene 2.—“ Good angels fly about you.” 
Do. “ Heaven knows it !” 
Do. “ Heaven direct me !” 


Scene 3.— To Heaven be my thanks.” 

It must be deemed that these examples of primitive morality would not 
have belied the character of a Praise-God Barebones, and are a beautiful 
testimony of the truth of the no less beautiful compliment of “ Richard 
Jones, Comedian,” who, in dedicating a translation to George Colman, 
Esq., declares that his hand “ has the magic power of producing verdure 
from an unfertile soil!” Verily it has. “ His red (ink) right hand” 
brings forth naughty words, where Irving himself might, with the traveller 
from Dan to Beersheba, exclaim, “ all is barren!” Were it needful that 
Henry the Fifth, or The Merry Wives of Windsor should be submitted 
to the deputy, we have no doubt that the drama would be returned, ac- 
companied with the usual letter of exceptions, containing the following 
impressive pustscript, “ omit, by ali means, Bardolph’s nose!” The office 
of licenser of plays is unconstitutional, is worse than useless, and we hope, 
under a reformed parliament, will be speedily abolished. The house need 
not seek far back for precedents: the wooden men were taken from 
St. Dunstan’s but little more than a twelvemonth ago. 

The debate on free trade in the drama, and dramatic copyright, was 
opened in an able speech by Mr. Bulwer. His individual advocacy of the 
questions is alone an evidence of their importance to the proper cultivation 
of the highest and most difficult branch of letters. Mr. Lamb seemed to 
smell the business “with a dead man’s nose.” Sir Charles Wetherell 
talked about the drama as the unicorns over a stage proscenium, if sud- 
denly gifted with the tongues, would have declaimed. ‘ He much doubted 
whether a number of theatres would produce such plays as Steele’s Cato, 
or Jobnson’s Irene ;” to our mind, a sufficient argument for granting the 
prayer of the petitioners ; nay, we would have a clause inserted in the new 
act, making it fineable in any theatre that should offer new plays of the 
like grade. Irene should be, by a strange paradox, to a playhouse, what 
light weights are to the baker, to be answered by fining or imprisonment. 
There is one point, however, in which we think our contemporaries have 
lacked consideration towards Sir Charles; namely, “ Steele's Cato.” 
The mistake was natural and pardonable. The Hon. and learned member 
must have felt that no one less than “ M. P. for Boroughbridge” could 
have written that glowing tragedy, and it seems to have been forgotten by 
our brethren, that Sir Richard Steele did once actually represent the 
“ dear deceased” borough. 
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NOTES ON AMERICA, No. II. 





NEaRLy every variety of religious belief finds its supporters in Charles- 
ton, and the clergy of all denominations are highly and deservedly 
respected. During the period of my residence there, Dr. England, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop, was the most distinguished for talent and energy 
of character. He is one of the best argumentative orators I have ever 
heard from the pulpit, and his afternoon discourses were always delivered 
to crowded audiences, composed in part of the wealthiest and best educated 
Protestants in the city. His regular congregation was extremely poor, 
and he was under the necessity of keeping a school, to augment his slender 
income. Assuredly, I never considered him a less worthy representative 
of the Apostles on that account ; and when the propriety of granting 
large incomes to the dignitaries of our own church is insisted upon, in 
order to procure for them the respect and deference of the laity, I always 
think of the highly gifted Bishop of Charleston, who has secured the 
affection and reverence of his flock, and the universal esteem of his 
fellow citizens, by the simple exercise of the Christian virtues, and the 
absence of episcopal pomp. 

The advocates for a paper currency should visit Charleston, in order to 
behold their favourite theory reduced extensively to practice. There, 
bank notes of all sums are in circulation, from a thousand dollars to 
6} cents. The bills for the fractional part of a dollar, (square bits of 
paper, about twice the size of a turnpike ticket,) are distinguished, for the 
benefit of the negroes, who are unable to read, by engraved figures of 
animals, such as sheep, oxen, &c. ; and it is very amusing to hear a negro 
adding up a sum in this singular currency. An Englishman, who has 
journeyed through the Rhenish provinces from Holland to Switzerland, 
may have some idea of the confusion arising from the constant alteration 
of the currency in the different states of North America. In New 
England, the dollar is called 6s.; in New York 8s.; in Pensylvania 
7s. 6d. ; in South Carolina 4s. 8d. The 123 cent piece in Charleston 
is called 7d., but the 6} coin is 4d. When the price of any article is 
374% cents, a negro will tell you it is “ quottur dollar an sebnpence.” 
Efforts have been frequently made to establish a uniform mode of reckon- 
ing throughout the country. But the old state currencies, though branded 
as badges of colonial servitude, still seem to stand their ground ; thus 
affording another proof, among a thousand, that custom is stronger than 
law,—for the decimal mode of calculation, so beautiful and convenient, 
has long been the only one recognised in the public offices and courts of 
justice of the United States. 

In Charleston, as in every other city in the Union, it is usual for people 
of all ranks to herd together in large boarding-houses. The great variety 
which a stranger is thereby enabled to see, compensates, in some degree, 
for the discomfort to which the practice necessarily subjects him. It is 
proverbial, that an Englishman, out of his own country, may in vain 
expect to take his ease at his inn; but the young, the active, and the 
enquiring, have little reason to complain of any peculiarity in the mode 
of living, which opens to their inspection the real character of the people 
with whom they may be temporary sojourners. There is scarcely any 
difficulty in procuring admission to the palaces of the great. The lives 
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and conversation of German, Spanish, and Italian nobles, have been 
correctly delineated and reported in the journals of numberless tourists: 
but where shall we meet with the traveller, more especially the English 
traveller, who is qualified to describe the domestic manners, and instruct 
us in the habits of thought, which distinguish the middle classes of Con- 
tinental Europe from their self-exhibiting superiors in rank-~the lawyers, 
the merchants, the agriculturalists, and the working clergy, from the 
“puff and patty portion of mankind?” Now, in their boarding-houses, 
you see the Americans in their natural and unassumed characters; and, 
notwithstanding the repeated assertions of the contrary, I am ready to 
maintain, that courtesy and good humour almost invariably mark the 
conduct of the guests. I allude, of course, to the well educated classes, 
If soi-disans ladies and gentlemen will visit coarse and low-bred people, 
and will frequent third-rate hotels, they ought at least, in common decency, 
to refrain from attempting to pass off the manners and conversation of 
their associates as those of the nation at large. 

This mention of American inns, reminds me of having once dined at 
the Planter’s Hotel, in Charleston, in rather singular company. Imme- 
diately opposite to me sat Mr. Conway, the actor; next to him, on the 
right, the then Prince, now reigning Duke of Saxe Weimar, who was 
supported on his left by a “ yankee” judge from Connecticut. This latter 
personage, to the duties of a judge united the business of a hat manufac- 
turer, and kept a shop for the sale of his goods in Charleston. 

The table at these hotels is generally spread with great abundance, 
Turtle and terrapin soup, fish, venison, wild turkeys, and meat of all kinds, 
are the common dishes. Very little wine is drank, and rather too much 
brandy. The wine is almost always Madeira, to the perfection of which 
the climate is very favourable. The charge per week is about two 
guineas. 

It has been already mentioned, that the whole white male poulation, 
capable of bearing arms, is compelled to perform military duty, although 
the French are expressly exempted from it by treaty, and the English, and 
all other aliens, by the universally acknowledged law of nations. Treaties 
and laws, however, are disregarded in the southern States, whenever the 
more effectual coercion of the slaves is the point to be considered. Self- 
preservation is declared to be the paramount duty. When called 
out upon fire duty, or to quell an incipient insurrection, the militia 
force of South Carolina is cautious, steady, and resolute. The ser- 
vice on which they are engaged is amply sufficient to make them so. 
But upon other occasions, such as training days and reviews, the dis- 
regard of all discipline is quite laughable. The different companies 
choose their officers by ballot, and the captain, under whose orders I had 
the honour to serve for a short time, was a comical old Dutchman, espe- 
cially elected because it was impossible to understand one word he uttered. 
Shouts of laughter broke from the ranks whenever he attempted to give 
the word of command. As we marched through the streets, to and from 
the place of exercise, one file of our warlike company would amuse them- 
selves and the spectators, by closing their right eyes; the next, their 
left : another would shoulder their muskets with the butt ends uppermost, 
or would carry their cartridge boxes dangling from the tops of their 
bayonets. 

The whole militia system of the United States is faulty in the extreme. 
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Tbe appointment of the officers by the privates is sufficient of itself to 
destroy all effective discipline. In the country towns tavern-keepers are 
generally preferred, ov account of the superior facility for meeting afforded 
by their business. The uniforms of the independent companies are ridi- 
culously expensive and showy ; and the frequent trainings serve rather to 
demoralize than to discipline the men. I have repeatedly on review days 
seen the greater number too much intoxicated to keep the ranks. It is 
usual on great occasions, before dismissing the troops, for the command- 
ing officer to deliver a suitable, that is to say a complimentary harangue ; 
and I once heard a Connecticut colonel hold forth in a very exalted strain. 
He concluded, I recollect, by thanking the privates for their officer-like 
conduct on that great day—meaning, I suppose, that the men wereas drunk 
as their officers. 

I have twice attended reviews when whole divisions have mutinied and 
marched off the field, because the “right” or post of honour was not 
assigned to them. Court Martials, &c. were talked of—but the mutineers 
of course treated the threat with deserved contempt. This disgraceful 
work is the fault of the system, not of the people ; for the Americans, as we 
know to our cost, under regular discipline, are orderly, effective, and most 
gallant soldiers. 

After having thus borne my willing testimony to the gallantry of the 
American soldiers, I trust I shall not be suspected of any wish to detract 
from it, when I mention a single instance of poltroonery in an officer of 
the United States’ Navy, which fell under my own observation.—I once 
sailed from Philadelphia to Charleston, in company with the individual 
alluded to, and as we neared the shore, our vessel, through the mismanage- 
ment of the pilot, struck upon the bar, which guards the entrance of the 
harbour. ‘The captain of the ship was much alarmed, and gave orders to 
cut the halliards, but the first mate, who was an active, determined fellow, 
insisted upon our carrying all sail, and ‘‘ thumping over,” as he termed it. 
The wind was high, and we certainly came into rather rough contact with 
the bar. At this time, | saw the United States’ officer trembling, pale as 
death, and clinging to a hen-coop. His young and very handsome wife, 
to whom he had only been married the previous week, had secured the arm 
of an Irish gentleman. He was endeavouring to comfort her. “ Oh my 
God,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ we shall all go to the bottom.” “ We are there 
already, Madam,” said the Irishman, and the idea seemed to reassure her 
a little. At length we “ thumped” across the bar into: deep water, and 
presently afterwards landed. The lady of course was profuse in her 
acknowledgments to her protector ; who had behaved, she declared, with 
true American firmness. ‘‘ Jrish firmness, if you please,” he replied, and 
the unfortunate husband seemed to feel the sting of the remark. Yet, I 
know, that this man had “ sought reputation at the cannon’s mouth,” and 
had fought bis way up in his profession with distinguished bravery. 

It is usual in England to describe American elections as very peaceable 
and orderly proceedings. The charm of the ballot is supposed to work 
wonders upon the passions of the transatlantic politicians. But I am sorry 
to be obliged to confess, to the discredit of my favourite Charleston, that 
elections there sometimes reminded me very forcibly of what I had often 
witnessed on similar occasions at home. Extreme party violence, bribery, 
and intoxication, prevailed grievously. The Irish portion of the population, it 
will easily be credited, is never backward in enjoying these opportunities of 
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“ kicking up a row.” I once met a party of these worthy fellows in what 
Mr. Jefferson would have termed “ the full tide of successful experiment,” 
shouting ‘‘ Grattan for ever!” and knocking down all who would not declare 
themselves in favour of General Geddes, the democratic candidate for Go- 
vernor, whom, in the warmth of their Irish recollection, they compared to 
Henry Grattan. A few broken heads and extra gallons of rum are, how- 
ever, of no great consequence. The most serious part of the business is 
to follow, in the shape of duels, and family quarrels ; which almost invari- 
ably, among the higher classes, arise from these election contests, in the 
southern states, 

While I am upon this subject, it may be as well to describe the method by 
which, notwithstanding the use of the ballot-box, the Americans contrive to 
scrutinize the votes of those whose fidelity to their party is suspected. Pre- 
viously to the day of election, a most thorough and strict canvass is made, 
and every man’s promise is recorded. Of course in America, as in Eng- 
land, many of the pledges are given under an undue influence, and these 
are the parties who must be watched when they come up to vote. The 
ballot-box is placed on a stand before the chairman or assessor, and when 
the paper containing the name of the candidate is laid upon it, he slips it 
carefully through the orifice, having first ascertained by the pressure of 
his finger that there is only one, avery necessary precaution, as sometimes 
the number of votes given bas greatly exceeded that of the voters. A 
double line of the most acute electioneerers of each party reaches from the 
chair to the door, and the voter passes through the middle, having previ- 
ously received from parties stationed at the entrance a paper with the right 
name inscribed uponit. If the individual has been bribed, or is suspected 
of treachery, he is required to carry the paper in such a way as to sati 
those appointed to watch him, that he has not changed it. Should he 
neglect or refuse to do so, he is supposed at once to be playing false—he 
is branded as a traitor, and the patronage of the deceived party is with- 
drawn. Of course all these circumstances do not occur at every election, 
but this was the plan adopted during a severe contest at Hartford, in Con- 
necticut, the proceedings at which I examined very closely. 

I was residing at Charleston, at the period of Mr. Jefferson's decease. 
A stranger, or one unacquainted with the state of political feeling in 
America, must have imagined. that no statesman was ever more deeply 
reverenced when living, or regretted when dead, than this gentleman. 
This opjnion seems to prevail very generally in England, and is supported 
by the writings of the Americans, who, since his death, have been profuse 
in their expressions of admiration of his character and actions, ‘The pub- 
lication of his life and correspondence, cautiously selected by a very friendly 
hand, has tended to confirm and perpetuate the delusion ; for that it is a 
delusion, the following facts, not sufficiently known, or attended to, in 
England, will, I think, prove beyond a doubt :— 

It was matter of notoriety some time previous to Mr. Jefferson's de- 
céase, that his private circumstances were in the greatest disorder. It 
was bis peculiar ambition to stand well as a philosopher and a gentleman 
in the opinion of Europeans, who were always received and entertained 
by him with unusual politeness, hospitality, and expense. He had lived 
beyond his income, and was greatly in debt. An attempt was made by his 
friends to procure from Congress a grant of public land or money to re- 
lieve the necessities of the author of the declaration of independence. This 
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effort was worse than fruitless, it was scornfully repelled. Application 
was then made to the legislature of Virginia, his native state, and over 
which he had formerly, in the day of his glory, presided as governor, for 
permission to dispose of his property by means of a lottery. After a 
severe struggle, this was granted by a very small majority. A subscrip- 
tion was then proposed to be raised throughout the Union, for the purpose 
of purchasing the tickets of this lottery, in other words, for paying his 
debts. Mr. Jefferson just lived long enough to be aware that this project 
had utterly failed. The amount subscribed was paltry in the extreme. I 
recollect that when I was called upon, the Charleston subscription bad not 
reached one hundred pounds, and as an Englishman and a foreigner, I 
must have been one of the last applied to for that patriotic purpose. 
In Boston, the amount collected for Mr. Jefferson’s relief was so trifling, 
that the committee declined to publish it, and returned the money ; and in 
New York and Philadelphia, the attempt was almost equally abortive. 
How are we to believe the professions of respect and attachment to the 
memory of a man whose petitions for relief were treated in this unfeeling 
manner? It is to be recollected, that, in the previous year, upwards of 
twenty thousand pounds had been voted by Congress to La Fayette, whose 
services, as compared with those of Mr. Jefferson, may be said rather to 
live in the imagination of the Americans, than in the pages of their na- 
tional history. Sufficient time had also elapsed for the animosity engen- 
dered by party politics to have passed away. It was many years since the 
| president of the college at Newhaven had described Mr. Jefferson as a man 
’ of superior talents indeed, but of greater profligacy than Charles the Second; 
| when it was not uncommon for the congregational clergy in New England 
to beseech the Lord “ to vouchsafe to the President of the United States 
tH} a little common honesty, for that assuredly he needed it much.” But, 
as I remarked above, these times had passed away. It was natural, 
therefore, to suppose that one of the foremost men of the revolution, one 
who had been twice President, would not have been suffered to expire in 
i abject and notorious poverty. The nation, however, was appealed to in 
vain on his behalf. 

I was therefore somewhat at a loss to account for the uniform strain 
of panegyric on his character and services, which, immediately on his 
decease, resounded through the country. But not very long afterwards 
I observed, that much the same style of affectionate respect was used by 
my loyal compatriots in England, at the public meetings, and in the ad- 
dresses of condolence sent up to the throne or the death of the late Duke 
of York ; and I then concluded that the maxim, de mortius nil nisi bonem 
was more generally adopted and acted upon than I had previously 
imagined. 

There is a street in Charleston called Vendue Range, where commodities 
of every description, including negroes, are bought and sold by auction, 
i If it were possible for an Englishman to overcome his feelings of sorrow 
| and disgust at seeing his fellow creatures knocked down to the highest 
bidder, like so many sheep and oxen, the scenes exhibited in the Vendue 
Range would not be unproductive of amusement. 

The value of a negro in the market does not depend so much upon his 
personal strength, or skill in any mechanical employment, as upon the 
good will with which he would probably serve his owner. At a slave 
auction, therefore, it is highly necessary, previously to making a pur- 
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chase, to ascertain from the poor fellow himself, whether or not he is 
willing to become your property. If be has any objection to the proposed 
transfer, as separating him from his wife and family, or from any other 
cause, he will probably tell some lie about his health, pretend that he is a 
bad workman, always getting drunk, &c. Should he perceive, that not- 
withstanding, you advance on your bidding, he will say at once—*“ Massa, 
if you buy me, Massa, my gum, me be dam bad nigger, me no work a 
bit, nutting but eat; me be drunk ebbery day ; an no wort ten dollars.” 
Money is absolutely thrown away in the purchase of a slave in such a 
temper as this. He will consume twice as much as he earns. 

If, on the contrary, the bidder is considered a kind-hearted man, and the 
slave is desirous of being purchased by him, there is scarcely a quality 
which a valuable servant ought to possess, which poor Pompey will not 
claim as his own. His joy at having escaped the clutches of a hard mas- 
ter will know no bounds, and he may be considered a “ cheap lot,” at a 
large sum.” 

It is not unusual for a master to commission a slave to sell himself. 
To bring a high price in the market is the great ambition of a negro. 
He will call upon “de good Buckra men,” begging them to purchase 
him, showing off his best points with the zeal and tact of an experienced 
auctioneer. 

The price of a good negro varies from 400 to 1000 dollars. A mulatto 
fellow, who was employed as a porter at an auction-room, and was consi- 
dered trustworthy and sober, brought 1500 dollars (about 350/.) when I 
was in Charleston. This is the largest sum I have ever known to be paid 
for a slave. 

It was my intention to have attempted in this paper, to give some des- 
cription of the interior of the Southern Atlantic States—the natural sce- 
nery—state of society—and peculiar manners of the inhabitants. This, 
however, must be postponed, for I have lingered in Charleston with the 
fondness of one, whose memory is stored with a thousand recollections of 
the place, which he only wishes it were in his power to render as delight- 
ful to the reader as they are to himself. But, striking incidents and pe- 
culiarities, such as tell in description, are not those which convey the most 
pleasing impression of the country where they occurred, or the people 
to whom they belong. I fear that this is true with respect to the sketches 
contained in the foregoing pages, which I regret the more, as in a future 
number, truth will compel me to present a less favourable picture of the 
inhabitants of the interior than can or ought fairly to be drawn of the re- 
sidents in the Atlantic cities. 

The circumstances which attended my final departure from Charleston 
were rather singular. And I am tempted to relate them here, as, inde- 
pendently of any interest they may possess in themselves, they afford a 
mournful proof of the tendency of slavery to debase the human mind, 
and produce a dogged indifference to the preservation of life itself. 

I had taken my passage for England, in a vessel that lay about four 
miles from the city, waiting for a favourable wind. Being much hurried, 
I was unable to proceed to her place of anchorage till late in the evening, 
and then sailed in the boat which conveyed to her the last supply of fresh 
water. This boat was manned by two negroes and a mulatto. I soon 
perceived that it leaked rather alarmingly, and while the mulatto fellow 
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effort was worse than fruitless, it was scornfully repelled. Application 
was then made to the legislature of Virginia, his native state, and over 
which he had formerly, in the day of his glory, presided as governor, for 
permission to dispose of his property by means of a lottery. After a 
severe struggle, this was granted by a very small majority. A subscrip- 
tion was then proposed to be raised throughout the Union, for the purpose 
of purchasing the tickets of this lottery, in other words, for paying his 
debts. Mr. Jefferson just lived long enough to be aware that this project 
had utterly failed. The amount subscribed was paltry in the extreme. I 
recollect that when | was called upon, the Charleston subscription bad not 
reached one hundred pounds, and as an Englishman and a foreigner, I 
must have been one of the last applied to for that patriotic purpose. 

In Boston, the amount collected for Mr. Jefferson’s relief was so trifling, 
that the committee declived to publish it, and returned the money ; and in 
New York and Philadelphia, the attempt was almost equally abortive. 

How are we to believe the professions of respect and attachment to the 
memory of a man whose petitions for relief were treated in this unfeeling 
manner? It is to be recollected, that, in the previous year, upwards of 
twenty thousand pounds had been voted by Congress to La Fayette, whose 
services, as compared with those of Mr. Jefferson, may be said rather to 
live in the imagination of the Americans, than in the pages of their na- 
tional history. Sufficient time had also elapsed for the animosity engen- 
dered by party politics to have passed away. It was many years since the 
president of the college at Newhaven had described Mr. Jefferson as a man 
of superior talents indeed, but of greater profligacy than Charles the Second; 
when it was not uncommon for the congregational clergy in New England 
to beseech the Lord “ to vouchsafe to the President of the United States 
a little common honesty, for that assuredly he needed it much.” But, 
as I remarked above, these times had passed away. It was natural, 
therefore, to suppose that one of the foremost men of the revolution, one 
who had been twice President, would not have been suffered to expire in 
abject and notorious poverty. The nation, however, was appealed to in 
vain on his behalf. 

I was therefore somewhat at a loss to account for the uniform strain 
of panegyric on his character and services, which, immediately on his 
decease, resounded through the country. But not very long afterwards 
I observed, that much the same style of affectionate respect was used by 
my loyal compatriots in England, at the public meetings, and in the ad- 
dresses of condolence sent up to the throne or the death of the late Duke 
of York ; and I then concluded that the maxim, de mortius nil nisi bonem 
was more generally adopted and acted upon than I had previously 
imagined. 

There is a street in Charleston called Vendue Range, where commodities 
of every description, including negroes, are bought and sold by auction. 
If it were possible for an Englishman to overcome his feelings of sorrow 
and disgust at seeing his fellow creatures knocked down to the highest 
bidder, like so many sheep and oxen, the scenes exhibited in the Vendue 
Range would not be unproductive of amusement. 

The value of a negro in the market does not depend so much upon his 
personal strength, or skill in any mechanical employment, as upon the 
good will with which he would probably serve his owner. At a slave 
auction, therefore, it is highly necessary, previously to making a pur- 
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chase, to ascertain from the poor fellow himself, whether or not he is 
willing to become your property. If he has any objection to the proposed 
transfer, as separating him from his wife and family, or from any other 
cause, he will probably tell some lie about his health, pretend that he is a 
bad workman, always getting drunk, &c. Should he perceive, that not- 
withstanding, you advance on your bidding, he will say at once—*“ Massa, 
if you buy me, Massa, my gum, me be dam bad nigger, me no work a 
bit, nutting but eat; me be drunk ebbery day ; an no wort ten dollars.” 
Money is absolutely thrown away in the purchase of a slave in such a 
temper as this. He will consume twice as much as he earns. 

If, on the contrary, the bidder is considered a kind-hearted man, and the 
slave is desirous of being purchased by him, there is scarcely a quality 
which a valuable servant ought to possess, which poor Pompey will not 
claim as his own. His joy at having escaped the clutches of a hard mas- 
ter will know no bounds, and he may be considered a “cheap lot,” at a 
large sum.” 

It is not unusual for a master to commission a slave to sell himself. 
To bring a high price in the market is the great ambition of a negro. 
He will call upon “de good Buckra men,” begging them to purchase 
him, showing off his best points with the zeal and tact of an experienced 
auctioneer. 

The price of a good negro varies from 400 to 1000 dollars. A mulatto 
fellow, who was employed as a porter at an auction-room, and was consi- 
dered trustworthy and sober, brought ]500 dollars (about 350/.) when I 
was in Charleston. ‘This is the largest sum I have ever known to be paid 
for a slave. 

It was my intention to have attempted in this paper, to give some des- 
cription of the interior of the Southern Atlantic States—the natural sce- 
nery—state of society—and peculiar manners of the inhabitants. This, 
however, must be postponed, for I have lingered in Charleston with the 
fondness of one, whose memory is stored with a thousand recollections of 
the place, which he only wishes it were in his power to render as delight- 
ful to the reader as they are to himself. But, striking incidents and pe- 
culiarities, such as tell in description, are not those which convey the most 
pleasing impression of the country where they occurred, or the people 
to whom they belong. I fear that this is true with respect to the sketches 
contained in the foregoing pages, which I regret the more, as in a future 
number, truth will compel me to present a less favourable picture of the 
inhabitants of the interior than can or ought fairly to be drawn of the re- 
sidents in the Atlantic cities. 

The circumstances which attended my final departure from Charleston 
were rather singular. And I am tempted to relate them here, as, inde- 
pendently of any interest they may possess in themselves, they afford a 
mournful proof of the tendency of slavery to debase the human mind, 
and produce a dogged indifference to the preservation of life itself. 

I had taken my passage for England, in a vessel that lay about four 
miles from the city, waiting for a favourable wind. Being much hurried, 
I was unable to proceed to her place of anchorage till late in the evening, 
and then sailed in the boat which conveyed to her the last supply of fresh 
water. This boat was manned by two negroes and a mulatto. I soon 
perceived that it leaked rather alarmingly, and while the mulatto fellow 
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effort was worse than fruitless, it was scornfully repelled. Application 
was then made to the legislature of Virginia, his native state, and over 
which he had formerly, in the day of his glory, presided as governor, for 
permission to dispose of his property by means of a lottery. After a 
severe struggle, this was granted by a very small majority. A subscrip- 
tion was then proposed to be raised throughout the Union, for the purpose 
of purchasing the tickets of this lottery, in other words, for paying his 
debts. Mr. Jefferson just lived long enough to be aware that this project 
had utterly failed. The amount subscribed was paltry in the extreme. I 
recollect that when I was called upon, the Charleston subscription bad not 
reached one hundred pounds, and as an Englishman and a foreigner, I 
must have been one of the last applied to for that patriotic purpose. 

In Boston, the amount collected for Mr. Jefferson’s relief was so trifling, 
that the committee declined to publish it, and returned the money ; and in 
New York and Philadelphia, the attempt was almost equally abortive. 

How are we to believe the professions of respect and attachment to the 
memory of a man whose petitions for relief were treated in this unfeeling 
manner? It is to be recollected, that, in the previous year, upwards of 
twenty thousand pounds had been voted by Congress to La Fayette, whose 
services, as compared with those of Mr. Jefferson, may be said rather to 
live in the imagination of the Americans, than in the pages of their na- 
tional history. Sufficient time had also elapsed for the animosity engen- 
dered by party politics to have passed away. It was many years since the 
president of the college at Newhaven had described Mr. Jefferson as a man 
of superior talents indeed, but of greater profligacy than Charles the Second; 
when it was not uncommon for the congregational clergy in New England 
to beseech the Lord “ to vouchsafe to the President of the United States 
a little common honesty, for that assuredly he needed it much.” But, 
as I remarked above, these times had passed away. It was natural, 
therefore, to suppose that one of the foremost men of the revolution, one 
who had been twice President, would not have been suffered to expire in 
abject and notorious poverty. The nation, however, was appealed to in 
vain on his behalf. 

I was therefore somewhat at a loss to account for the uniform strain 
of panegyric on his character and services, which, immediately on his 
decease, resounded through the country. But not very long afterwards 
I observed, that much the same style of affectionate respect was used by 
my loyal compatriots in England, at the public meetings, and in the ad- 
dresses of condolence sent up to the throne or the death of the late Duke 
of York ; and I then concluded that the maxim, de mortius nil nisi bonem 
was more generally adopted and acted upon than I had previously 
imagined. 

There is a street in Charleston called Vendue Range, where commodities 
of every description, including negroes, are bought and sold by auction, 
If it were possible for an Englishman to overcome his feelings of sorrow 
and disgust at seeing his fellow creatures knocked down to the highest 
bidder, like so many sheep and oxen, the scenes exhibited in the Vendue 
Range would not be unproductive of amusement. 

The value of a negro in the market does not depend so much upon his 
personal strength, or skill in any mechanical employment, as upon the 
good will with which he would probably serve his owner. At a slave 
auction, therefore, it is highly necessary, previously to making a pur- 
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chase, to ascertain from the poor fellow himself, whether or not he is 
willing to become your property. If he has any objection to the proposed 
transfer, as separating him from his wife and family, or from any other 
cause, he will probably tell some lie about his health, pretend that he is a 
bad workman, always getting drunk, &c. Should he perceive, that not- 
withstanding, you advance on your bidding, he will say at once—*“ Massa, 
if you buy me, Massa, my gum, me be dam bad nigger, me no work a 
bit, nutting but eat ; me be drunk ebbery day ; an no wort ten dollars.” 
Money is absolutely thrown away in the purchase of a slave in such a 
temper as this. He will consume twice as much as he earns. 

If, on the contrary, the bidder is considered a kind-hearted man, and the 
slave is desirous of being purchased by him, there is scarcely a quality 
which a valuable servant ought to possess, which poor Pompey will not 
claim as his own. His joy at having escaped the clutches of a hard mas- 
ter will know no bounds, and he may be considered a “cheap lot,” at a 
large sum.” 

It is not unusual for a master to commission a slave to sell himself. 
To bring a high price in the market is the great ambition of a negro. 
He will call upon “de good Buckra men,” begging them to purchase 
him, showing off his best points with the zeal and tact of an experienced 
auctioneer. 

The price of a good negro varies from 400 to 1000 dollars. A mulatto 
fellow, who was employed as a porter at an auction-room, and was consi- 
dered trustworthy and sober, brought 1500 dollars (about 350/.) when I 
was in Charleston. This is the largest sum I have ever known to be paid 
for a slave. 

It was my intention to have attempted in this paper, to give some des- 
cription of the interior of the Southern Atlantic States—the natural sce- 
nery—state of society—and peculiar manners of the inhabitants. This, 
however, must be postponed, for I have lingered in Charleston with the 
fondness of one, whose memory is stored with a thousand recollections of 
the place, which he only wishes it were in his power to render as delight- 
ful to the reader as they are to himself. But, striking incidents and pe- 
culiarities, such as tell in description, are not those which convey the most 
pleasing impression of the country where they occurred, or the people 
to whom they belong. I fear that this is true with respect to the sketches 
contained in the foregoing pages, which I regret the more, as in a future 
number, truth will compel me to present a less favourable picture of the 
inhabitants of the interior than can or ought fairly to be drawn of the re- 
sidents in the Atlantic cities. 

The circumstances which attended my final departure from Charleston 
were rather singular. And I am tempted to relate them here, as, inde- 
pendently of any interest they may possess in themselves, they afford a 
mournful proof of the tendency of slavery to debase the human mind, 
and produce a dogged indifference to the preservation of life itself. 

I had taken my passage for England, in a vessel that lay about four 
miles from the city, waiting for a favourable wind. Being much hurried, 
I was unable to proceed to her place of anchorage till late in the evening, 
and then sailed in the boat which conveyed to her the last supply of fresh 
water. This boat was manned by two negroes and a mulatto. I soon 
perceived that it leaked rather alarmingly, and while the mulatto fellow 
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steered, the two blacks were obliged to busy themselves in lading out the 
water. It was a warm, dull, dark evening, and the atmosphere was 
very thick and oppressive. Lights gleamed from the casements of the 
lofty mansions which stretch along the walk called the Battery, and afford 
an extensive view of the shipping and the bay; on the opposite side of 
which, the glancing fire-flies illumined the beach of Sullivan's Island. 
On shore, the silence was only broken by the deep-toned chimes of St. 
Michael’s Church, and in bidding my final adieu to Charleston, I could 
truly say— Vale in pace. 

There was just wind enough to waft us gently along; but a less expe- 
rienced sailor than my wanderings had made of me, could have surely 
foretold a coming gale. The negroes, however, worked very lazily, and 
at length fell asleep. The man at the helm, who alone knew in what 
direction our vessel lay, was somewhat intoxicated, and mistook the lights 
on the shore for those of the ship lanthorns. While we were roaming 
about in this manner, the wind began to rise, and the boat to fill rapidly 
with water. The heat of a close Carolinian night had unnerved me. My 
thoughts had wandered to far distant shores; and long buried recollec- 
tions, coming thick upon me, had hitherto prevented my perceiving our 
perilous condition. Now, however, | endeavoured to awaken the sleepers, 
and make the helmsman do his duty; but this was beyond my power. 
They seemed to consider drowning a matter of no moment, and the pre- 
servation of life not worth an effort. I tried the effects of kicks, and blows 
with my fist, in vain. They merely laughed, with their usual ‘ He, he, he, 
Massa veby funny.” At length I found at the bottom of the boata piece of 
board, about two feet long, and rough at the corners; with this I bela- 
boured the “ niggers” on their heads and shins, till I awakened them 
thoroughly, and compelled them to work for my preservation and their 
own. So at last, after a hazardous sail of four hours, we reached the 
ship. But never shall | forget the deadly sickness which came over me 
when, for a time, I despaired of rousing the poor slaves. After an absence 
of many years, during which labour, anxiety, and some ill-health had 
rather worn me, I was within half a mile, probably, of a first-rate vessel, 
ready to sail for home and England,—yet was I doomed, as I feared, to 
perish disgracefully by the sinking of a dirty water-tank, in company with 
two “niggers” anda mulatto! Strange as it may seem, this last.con- 
sideration was, | believe, the one which stimulated me to exertion. 
Those of my readers who have resided much among this degraded race, 
will, I think, understand this feeling ; though they may not, any more 
than myself, be able to justify or admire it. 
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THE SPANISH HEADSMAN. 





Tue town clock of Mendathad tolled the hour of midnight, when a 
young French officer, leaning on the wall of an extensive terrace, which 
formed the bounds of the gardens of the chateau, appeared lost in reflec- 
tion, and absorbed in deeper contemplation than generally accompanies 
the gay thoughtlessness of a military life: although, undoubtedly, place, 
season, and all by which he was surrounded, were most propitious to 
meditation. It was one of the clear and cloudless nights of Spain; the 
twinkling of the stars, and the moon’s pale and partial beams, threw a soft 
light on the rich and romantic valley, in which, at a hundred feet beneath 
him, was situated the small but handsome town of Menda, skirting the 
base of a rock, which sheltered its inhabitants from the north wind, and 
on the summit whereof was placed the vast and antique chateau; and 
thence the waters of the Atlantic, extending far on either side, might be 
fully descried. The chateau of Menda, however, afforded a contrast to 
the calm and silence of the scene around it.» From its numerous case- 
ments blazed forth a profusion of light ; the lively clamour of the cheerful 
dance, the sounds of mirthful music, and the joyous voices of the assembly, 
often mingled with, and oftener overpowered, the noise of the more distant 
waves dashing against the shore. The refreshing coolness of the night, 
succeeding a day of extraordinary heat, with the delicious perfume of trees 
and flowers by which he was surrounded, in restoring him from the severe 
fatigue which the military duties of the morning occasioned, had long 
detained the young soldier in that delightful spot, and induced him to 
forego the social enjoyments which the interior of the mansion afforded. 

The chateau itself belonged to a Spanish grandee of the first rank ; 
who, with his family, now resided there. Of his two daughters, the 
eldest was particularly bandsome: and had, during the evening, greatly 
attracted the admiration of the French officer, whose notice had evidently 
not been disregarded by the fair Spaniard: but, whenever she addressed 
him, there was, mixed up with her looks and tones of kindness, so sin- 
gular an expression of seeming sorrow and compassion, that, haply the 
impression it had made on him, had led him to withdraw from the 
society, and induced his deep and lengthened reverie. Notwithstanding 
she was one of five children, the great wealth of the Marquis justified 
the idea that Clara would be richly endowed: but Victor Marchand could 
scarcely bring himself to hope that, in any event, the daughter of one of 
the proudest and most powerful nobles in all Spain, would even be per- 
mitted to regard, with more than ordinary civility, the son of a Parisian 

rocer. 
. The French were hated : and General G**t**r, the commandant of the 
province, having had strong reason to suspect that the Marquis de Lé- 
ganeés contemplated an insurrection of the inhabitants of that and the sur- 
rounding country, in favour of Ferdinand the Seventh, the battalion com- 
manded by Victor Marchand had been sent to garrison Menda; and to 
Overawe its inhabitants and the people of the neighbouring towns and 
villages} who were at the disposal and under the influence of the Marquis. 
Indeed, a recent despatch of Marshal Ney had even communicated the 
probability of the English attempting a landing on the coast, and of the 
Marquis being in active correspondence with the cabinet of London. So 
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that, notwithstanding the welcome and hospitality evinced by the Marquis 
to himself and his comrades, Victor Marchand nevér relaxed in the 
adoption of every precaution that prudence could suggest. In pacing the 
garden terrace, and casting a keen and watchful glance from time to time 
to ascertain the state of the town, of which his position gave him a dis- 
tinct and general view; or in listening occasionally to whatever sounds 
arose from the valley below, in which it lay, he strove vainly to reconcile 
to his mind, the open and almost unreserved friendship the Marquis had 
displayed towards him, and the peace and tranquillity of the country 
itself, with the doubts and fears expressed by his general,—when his 
curiosity was suddenly awakened, and his suspicions aroused by new and 
somewhat unaccountable circumstances. Innumerable lights, at one and 
the same instant, were to be seen moving in the town below: the hum 
of many voices simuitaneously heard, where all had been for so many 
hours darkness and repose. Although it was the feast of Sant’Jago, he 
had issued, that very morning, severe and peremptory orders, that every- 
where (with the exception of the chateau) fire and light should be extin- 
guished at the hour appointed by the military regulations. Again he 
looked, and more intently : and certainly could distinguish the glittering 
of muskets and bayonets at several of the posts where his sentinels were 
stationed. ‘The lights were yet seen ; but a solemn silence now succeeded 
to the noise, which was wholly distinct from that which might be sup- 
posed to accompany the observance of a festival of the church. Whence 
could proceed so general and extraordinary an infraction of military orders, 
in despite of the more than inadequate nocturnal police and rounds which 
he had organized? He was resolved to fathom the mystery: and at 
once, and with all the impetuosity of youth, he was in the act of scaling 
the terrace wall, to reach, by a direct and rapid descént of the rock, the 
corps-de-garde stationed at the entrance of the town, on the side of the 
chateau, when a slight movement near him, resembling the light step of 
a female on the sanded alley of the garden, induced him to pause. He 
looked around him anxiously for some moments, but without success. 
Again he raised himself to observe, and he became fixed and motionless 
with surprise, as his strained sight dwelt on some distant object ; for, 
clear and distinct as the moon in heaven, he beheld a fleet of ships riding 
upon the waters and nearing the land. He was casting in his mind, with 
the utmost rapidity of thought, the measures he} must instantly pursue, 
when his reflections were interrupted by a hoarse, low voice, proceeding 
from a breach in the wall, at some paces distance, above which a human 
head projected. He hastened to the spot, and ascertained it to be the 
orderly who was in attendance upon him at the chateau. 

“ Is it you, Colonel ?” 

“Itis!” 

“‘ The beggars, below there, Sir, are twisting about like so many worms. 
I have been upon the watch, and hastened to make my report to you.” 

** Speak !”” said Victor Marchand. 

“ Seeing a man leave the chateau privily, with a lantern, I resolved to 
follow him ; for a lantern, and at this hour, looked suspicious, so I stuck 
close to him, as he crept thitherwards: and on a platform of the rock, 
there, where my finger points, Sir, | saw him approach an enormous pile 
of faggots; when ~ 

A tremedous shout rose from the town beneath. A wide and sudden 
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blaze of light broke forth near him, produced by the firing of straw and 
dry wood : and, at the same instant, the grenadier he had been talking 
with received a ball in his skull, and fell dead upon the spot. 

The cheerful sounds within the chateau walls were hushed at once. 
A death-like silence reigned around for a moment; and then were heard, 
but for an instant, distant and heart-piercing groans, as of a short con- 
flicting agony: the report of a cannon boomed along the surface of the 
ocean. Cold drops burst from the forehead of the officer. He was there 
alone, unarmed, unfriended. His soldiers had all—all perished. He felt 
himself a degraded and dishonoured being ; he would be dragged before 
a council of war, a prisoner, and in chains: all who could vindicate his 
zeal and prudence were of another world. With a keen rapid glance he 
scanned the depth below; and leaping on the terrace walk, was on the 
point of casting himself into the abyss, when the slight shriek and con- 
vulsive grasp of some one by his side restrained him. 

“Fly! Oh Fly!” whispered Clara, almost breathless from agitation ; 
‘my brothers follow me—descend the rock, quickly—without delay— 
there—that way—below you will find Juanito’s horse—begone— 
haste—haste——" 

She urged him onward with all her strength: Lost and confused, the 
young man gazed on her for a moment ; but quickly yielding to the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, which rarely deserts us, he leaped into the park, 
and rushed onwards in the direction pointed out to him. The steps of 
persons in pursuit were heard, danger avimated him to speed: he hastily 
scrambled down the rocks, by paths never before trodden but by goats. 
A shower of musket-balls whistled by him: but, with almost inconceiva- 
ble rapidity, he gained the valley. The horse was there. He bounded 
on its back, and disappeared. 

A few hours brought him to the head quarters of General G**t**r, who 
was at breakfast with his staff: and he was instantly admitted into the 
commander’s presence. 

“ I come to resign myself to death,” exclaimed the Colonel, as he stood 
before the General, pale and haggard.” 

i Sit down, Sir,” and when you are more compose” ‘I will listen to 
you ;” and the stern severity of his countenance, which truly indicated his 
well known harsh unyielding character, somewhat abated as he witnessed 
the emotion of his visitor. As soon as he was able Victor told his horri- 
ble tale: and the downcast looks and deep silence of his auditors were 
the only but expressive comment on his history. 

“‘1t appears to me, Sir,” at length said the General, calmly, “that you 
are more unfortunate than criminal ; you can hardly be deemed responsible 
for the guilt of the Spaniards; and if the Marshal decide not otherwise, I 
shall not hesitate to acquit you. These words afforded but feeble con- 
solation to Victor, who falteringly demanded, “ But when the Emperor 
learns the report, Sir?” “It is not impossible he may order you to be 
shot,” observed the General, in a tone of indifference: “ but of that here- 
after,” he added, rising and assuming his more bitter expression of tone 
and feature. “Let us now only think of vengeance—vengeance, deep, 
deep and terrible on these Spaniards.” 

In a short hour, an entire regiment, with detachments of cavalry and 
artillery, were on their march; at the head of which rode the General and 
Victor. The troops, informed of the massacre of their comrades, pressed 
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onwards with unrelenting activity, actuated by feelings of hate and fury. 
The villages through which their road lay were already up in atms: but 
they were soon reduced to obedience, and in all of them, each tenth man 
was told off and shot. 

By some unaccountable fatality, the English fleet remained lying to and 
inactive, without even communicating with the shore: so that the town 
of Menda was surrounded by the French troops without the slightest show 
of resistance on the part of its inhabitants: who, disappointed in the suc- 
cour ov which they had relied, offered to surrender at discretion. Such 
as were more immediately implicated in the massacre of the garrison, 
justly presuming that, for their act, the town would be delivered up to 
flames, and the entire population put to death, by an effort of courage and 
self devotion, not unfrequent in the war of the Peninsula, offered to become 
their proper accusers. This unexpected and extraordinary proposition 
was acceded to by the General ; and he engaged to accord a pardon to the 
rest of the inhabitants, and prevent the town being fired or pillaged by the 
incensed soldiery. But, at the same time he levied an enormous contri- 
bution on the people ; for the payment of which, within twenty-four hours, 
he commanded that the principal and wealthiest residences should be given 
as hostages into his hands; and inflexibly decreed that all the persons 
appertaining to the chateau, from the Marquis to his lowest valet, should 
be placed, unconditionally, in his power. 

Having seen his soldiers encamped, and taken all due precautions for 
their safety against a sudden attack, the General proceeded to the cha- 
teau, of which he immediately assumed military possession. The respec- 
tive members, with the domestics of the family of Léganés, were bound 
with cords, and the ball-room was assigned them as a prison, the case- 
ments whereof opened upon the terrace: while the General and his staff 
occupied an adjoining suit of rooms, where a council was holden, to adopt 
all necessary measures in the event of an attempted disembarkation by 
the British. Orders were given for the erection of batteries on the cvasts, 
and despatches sent off to the Marshal. 

The two hundred Spaniards who had acknawledged themselves as the 
authors of the massacre and resigned themselves into the General's 
power, were drawn up on the terrace of the chateau, and shot! without a 
single exception. As soon as their execution had terminated, General 
G**t**r ordered the erection of as many gallows as there were prisoners 
in the ball-room, on the same spot ; sdirecting, moreover, that the hang- 
man of the town should be summoned. 

Victor Marchand profited by the interval in the work of death, which 
the execution of the General’s orders required, to visit the unhappy pri- 
soners ; and a few minutes only elapsed before he again presented him- 
self to his commanding officer. “I presume, Sir, he said,” with much 
emotion, “to implore your consideration in behalf of the condemned 
family.” ‘ You!” observed the General, with a sneer.—* Alas, Sir; it 
is a sorrowful indulgence they solicit. The Marquis, in observing the 
preparations for the approaching execution, trusts that you will deign to 
change the mode of punishment; and that such as are of noble blood 
may suffer by decapitation.” ‘‘ Granted,” was the laconic reply. “He 
also hopes you will allow him to have the aid of religion ; and in tender- 
ing his solemn engagement not to indulge in the thought of escape, he 
prays that he and his may be freed from their bonds.” ‘ Be it so,” said 
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the General : “ you being responsible for the consequences. What further 
would you?” he added, sternly and impatiently, seeing the Colonel yet 
linger and hesitate to speak,—‘* He presumes, Sir, to tender you all bis 
wealth—his entire fortune,—so that his youngest son might be spared.” 
“Indeed,” said the General ; “it is no extraordinary exertion of genero- 
sity, as his property is already at the disposal of King Joseph. But,” he 
continued, after some moments of reflection, while an indescribable 
expression of savage triumph lightened up his features—‘ I perceive 
all the importance attached to his last request, and shall even go beyond 
it. Let him then purchase the continuance of his name and family, that 
it may exist a memorial of his treason and its penalty. But it shall be 
on my terms; mark me, —I leave his fortune free, and grant like 
pardon to such one of his sons as shall assume the office of executioner. 
I have said it,—begone! and let me hear no more of him or his.” The 
General turned from Victor towards the chateau, where dinner for himself 
and staff had been just served ; leaving the Colonel thunderstruck. 

His brother officers eagerly hastened to satisfy an appetite provoked 
by fatigue, but he had no thought but for the wretched prisoners ; and 
summoning resolution again to meet them, he slowly entered the ball- 
room, where the father and mother, their three sons and tww daughters, 
sate bound to their rich and gilded chairs ; while the eight servants of the 
house stood with their arms tied behind their backs, mute and motion- 
less, their looks turned on their superiors, as if to derive a lesson of 
courage or resignation from their bearing. At times a hasty exclama- 
tion disturbed the silence, attesting the regret of some bolder spirits, at 
having failed in their enterprize. The soldiers who guarded them were 
stern and silent, as if respecting the misfortunes of their enemies ; and 
Victor shuddered as he looked upon the mournful spectacle of their dis- 
tress, where but so lately joy and gaiety presided ; and compared their 
afflicted state with the gaudy trappings which yet adorned the walls, as 
in mockery of the dreadful doom which they were sentenced in a few 
minutes to undergo. 

Ordering the soldiers to loose the bonds of the others, he hastened to 
the release of Clara; and while every eye was turned towards him with 
intense interest, he freed her beautifully moulded arms from the cords. 
Even in that moment of sorrow, he could not but admire the loveliness of 
the Spanish girl, her perfect form—her raven hair—her long, dark eye- 
lashes—and an eye too brilliant to be gazed on, suffused as it was with 
tears of anguish or indignation. ‘Have you succeeded ?” she whispered, 
as he bent over her; and her look strove to penetrate his inmost thoughts. 
An involuntary groan was Victor’s sole reply ; and to avoid her ardent 
gaze, he threw a wild and piteous look upon her brothers and her parents, 
and again on her. The eldest son, Juanito, was about thirty years of 
age, short of stature, and scarcely well formed; but these defects were 
redeemed by a countenance eminently Spanish, proud, fierce, and dis- 
dainful, teeming with all his country’s gallantry. Filippo, the second, 
was about twenty years of age, and bore an extraordinary resemblance to 
Clara. Raffaele, the youngest, was eight years old; a mild and passive 
creature, with much of patience or endurance in his gentle features. The 
venerable countenance of the aged Marquis, and his silver hair, offered a 
study worthy of Murillo. As he contemplated the mournful group, 
Victor knew not how to announce the General’s determination. Com- 
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pliance with it was surely out of the question; and why should the cup 
of grief, already full, be unnecessarily overcharged ? The entreaties of 
Clara, however, overcame him; her face wore the hue of death as she 
listened, but she struggled violently with her feelings, and assuming 
a comparatively calm and tranquil air, she arose and placed herself 
solemnly on her knees at her father’s feet.—‘‘ Oh, Sir !—Father !” she ex- 
claimed ; and as all leaned forward in breathless attention, her accents 
fell clear and distinct around, as earth upon the coffin-lid. ‘ Command 
—command Juanito to swear by all his hopes of mercy hereafter, that he 
will now obey your orders, whatever they may be, to their fullest extent, 
and we shall yet be happy.” The mother trembled from joy and hope, 
eagerly, as unobserved she bent forward to participate in the communica- 
tion her daughter whispered in her father’s ears. She heard, and fell 
fainting to the earth. Juanito himself seemed evidently aware of its 
intent; for he writhed from rage and horror. 

Victor now commanded the guards to quit the room, the Marquis 
renewing his promise of unconditional submission. ‘They accordingly 
retired, leading away the domestics, who, as they issued forth, were 
delivered over, one by one, to the public executioner, and successively 
put to death. 

Thus relieved from painful intrusion, the old man arose—* Juanito! ” 
said he, sternly. The son, aware of his father’s intention, only replied 
by an inclination of the head, indicative of a decided refusal. He then 
sank into a chair, while his wild, fixed. and haggard look rested upon his 
parent. “Come, come, Juanito; dearest brother!”’ said Clara, in an 
encouraging and cheerful tone, as she playfully placed herself upon his 
knee, one arm encircling his neck, the other hand fondly removing the 
hair from his burning forehead, which she affectionately kissed. “ If you 
knew, my Juanito, my own kind brother, how welcome death would be, 
if given at your hand. Think, Juanito! my loved, loved, Juanito! that 
I shall thus escape the odious touch of the public executioner. You, you 
will end my sufferings: and so shall we thwart the triumph of. "ia 
Her dark eye turned from Juanito full on Victor, as if to awaken in her 
brother’s bosom all his hatred of the French. 

“ Be a man, brother. Summon all your courage! said Filippo; “ Let 
not our name perish, and by your fault.” 

Clara arose; while all made way for the Marquis, who addressed his 
son. “It is my will—I command you, Juanito.” The young Count 
moved not, stirred not; and his father fell at his feet. Raffaele, Filippo, 
and their sisters did the same, stretching forth their supplicating hands 
towards him, who alone could save their name from forgetfulness and 
extinction, while the Marquis, on his knees, continued, “ My son, my 
Juanito, prove yourself a Spaniard. Show the stern resolve, the noble 
feeling of a Spaniard. Let not your father thus kneel in vain before you. 
What are your sufferings compared with the honour of those you love— 
those whvu so truly love you? Let not your own sorrows prevail against 
your father’s prayer. Would I not die for you were it required of me? 
Live then for us. Let not the hand of infamy insult my hoary head.— 
Is he our son, Madam?” indignantly exclaimed the Marquis, addressing 
his wife as he arose, while Juanito, with a fixed and horrid stare, sate dead- 
like; the distended muscles of bis livid front, seeming less the traits of 
mortal man than those of chiselled marble. “ He yields, he yields,” 
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shrieked forth the mother, in accents of triumph and despair. “‘ He con- 
sents,” she cried, as she marked a slight movement of his brow, which 
she only could understand as implying the hard and cruel obedience of 
her child. 

The almoner of the chateau entering, he was instantly surrounded by 
the family, who led him towards Juanito, while Victor, no longer able to 
endure the scene, made sign to Clara of his intention, and rushed from 
the room to make one last effort with the General. Him he found in one 
of his milder moods, cheerfully conversing with his officers, while he par- 
took of the delicious wines the cellars of the chateau afforded. 

An hour afterwards, and one hundred of the principal inhabitants of 
Menda were assembled, by the General’s orders, on the terrace, to witness 
the execution of the family of Légants. They were arranged beneath 
the line of gallows, on which hung the bodies of the Marquis’s domestics ; 
and a strong military guard preserved order. At about thirty paces dis- 
tant, a block had been prepared, on which a large and naked scimetar 
was laid; while the executioner stood near to act, in the event of Juanito’s 
refusal. 

The dead silence which prevailed was interrupted by the sound of 
many footsteps; the slow and measured tread of soldiery, and the clatter- 
ing of arms, drowned, at times, by the loud laugh of the officers over their 
wine. So had the dance and music, but shortly since, been mingled with 
the expiring groans of the French garrison. All eyes were now directed 
towards the chateau, and the several members of the Léganes’ family 
approached, with firm unshrinking step, and countenances patient, calm, 
and serene—save one. He, pale, wan and heartstricken, leant upon the 
priest, who unceasingly urged every argument of religion, to sustain and 
console the wretched being who was alone condemned to live. The 
Marquis, his wife, and their four children, teok their places at some paces 
distant from the block, and knelt. Juanito was led forward by the priest, 
and having reached the fatal spot, the public executioner advanced and 
whispered him, haply imparting some necessary instructions in his 
dreadful mystery. ‘The confessor would have arranged the victims so 
as to avoid, as far as possible, a view of the work of death; but they 
were Spaniards, and evinced no symptoms of fear. 

Clara now darted forwards to her brother. “ Juanito!” she exclaimed, 
‘* you must have pity on my weakness. I am a sad, sad, coward.—Begin 
with me.” 

A hasty step was heard approaching—it was Victor. Clara was 
kneeling by the block, and her white neck already bared to the scimetar. 
The officer shuddered, but rushed forward,—* Your life is spared, Clara. 
The General pardons you, if you consent —to—to be mine.” 

The Spanish lady looked on him for an instant; a proud, disdainful 
zlance of withering scorn, “ Quick, quick, Juanito,” sbe murmured in a 
hurried hollow voice, as she turned, and her head rolled at Victor’s feet. 

As the first dull blow of the heavy scimetar was heard, for one moment 
the mother’s whole frame moved convulsively. It was the first and only 
sign of weakness exhibited. 


* * * . - * 


“ Am I well so—my good—good Juanito?” said the little Raffaele. 
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“ You weep, my Margquirita, my sister,’ And, verily, the voice of 
Juanito seemed as a voice from the tomb, as again he lifted the scimetar. 

“It is for you, dear brother,” she answered. “ Poor, poor, Juanito !— 
you will be without us all, alone, and so unhappy.” 


* * * * * * 


The tall commanding figure of the Marquis now approached. He 
looked on his children’s blood, and then turning towards the assembled 
Spaniards, and stretching forth his arms over Juanito, exclaimed in a 
loud and resolute tone of voice,—“ Spaniards, hear me! A father's blessing 
I give unto my son; may it ever rest on and with him !—His is the post 
of duty. Now, Marquis of Léganis, strike firm and surely, for thou art 
without reproach! ” 

But when Juanito saw his mother approach, supported by the con- 
fessor—the scimetar struck heavily against the earth, as he shrieked in 
bitterest agony— Mother !—God !—God !—It is too much—She bore 
—she nourished me.—Blood! and my mother’s blood!” A cry of 
horror burst from all around. The bacchanalian orgies within the castle 
were at once ended. 

The Marchioness, sensible that the strength and courage of her son 
had fled, cast one glance, and one only, at the scene at her feet ; and then, 
aged as she was, leaped the terrace balustrade, and disappeared. As she 
fell upon the rocks beneath, the reeking instrument of death dropped 
from the hand of Juanito. His eyes flashed an almost maniac fire. A 
low gurgling sound, like a death-greeting, broke from his livid lips,—life 
seemed to forsake his limbs—and he sunk senseless upon the ground, 
beside the beloved beings who had fallen by his hand. 


Notwithstanding the unlimited respect and high honours accorded by his 
sovereign to the Marquis de Léyanés—notwithstanding the title of El 
Verdugo, by which his ancient and noble name has been rendered yet 
more illustrious, the Marquis now lives an almost heart-broken and 
solitary man. The birth of an heir to his name and fortune (an event 
which, unhappily, deprived her who bore him of existence,) had been im- 
patiently awaited by him, and as his son saw the light, the father felt it 
was now his privilege, in Heaven’s own time, to join that troop of 
shadows, that are ever with him and around him. With these, in his 
long hours of sdlitude, he holds strange discourse: and if he ever smile, 
it is when he points out his sleeping boy to those unseen beings—unseen 
by all save himself—and swears by its innocent head, and by the genera- 
tions yet unborn, an eternal enmity to France and to her children, 
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THE RUINS OF THE CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 


‘“« Where my high steeples whilom used to stand, 
On which the lordly falcon wont to tower, 
There now is but an heap of lime and sand, 
For the skriech-owl to build her baleful bower.” 
Spenser, 

THE present generation will walk amongst the ruins of the church es- 
tablishment. To the next, or the ensuing, it is probable that institution, 
with all that it inherits,” will be a subject of antiquarian research and 
speculation. The mitre, no doubt, has been too acutely felt not to be 
long recollected ; but the time will come when even the remembrance of 
the mitre shall be faint, and that cloven emblem of sacerdotal duplicity 
shall be in as much request amongst virtuosos, as a Roman pavement, or 
a sword that had been haeked at Hastings. In some of the ten thousand 
newspapers that will circulate through England in the year 1932, let us 
suppose it to be announced, that one of these barbarous baubles has been 
found by some labourers at Exeter or Fulham: what a coil amongst all 
the Oldbucks in the three kingdoms; what bidding and outbidding, what 
spite and chagrin on the part of the losers; what exultation and rorya 
in the visage of the favourite of fortune, who has possibly mortgaged the 
bulk of his property to secure the prize! Let us carry our imaginations 
further, and conceive the contests that may naturally be ean to 
arise amongst the learned as to the purpose for which this ecclesiastical 
relic was designed. ‘‘ Quot hominum tot sententiz ;’ every antiquarian 
will have his theory: one will maintain the mitre to have been an instru- 
ment of torture; a second will assert that it was meant for a kind of 
foolscap ; a third will perhaps avow his opinion that it was not destined 
for the head at all, but was in fact an idol, intended to represent the 
jaws of some voracious monster, and the object of national worship in 
the British empire; until that great event, known by the name of the 
dissolution of the alliance of church and state, led to the introduction of 
Christianity. 

Of course, each of these conflicting hypotheses will be defended with 
incredible erudition and acumen. In support of the first—that the mitre 
was an instrument of torture—we may conceive it to be urged, that by 
reference to ancient chronicles it appears, that in a great variety of 
instances the individuals, who are stated to have had it applied to their 
brows, are immediately found making declarations or confessions at such 
total variance with their previous recorded opinions and principles, that 
it is utterly impossible to account for a mental revolution so sudden and 
complete, except on the supposition of some extreme bodily torment, 
intense enough to shake the consistency of an American Indian. As an 
analogous description of torture, “‘ Luke’s iron crown” will be referred 
to; and it will hardly fail to be remarked how strikingly this hypothesis 
agrees with the exclamation of ‘‘ Nolo episcopari,” which all authorities 
agree was the usual cry or plaint of the wretched persons condemned in 
those rude times to the infliction of the mitre; which indeed appears to 
have been a punishment of such a horrible nature, that the very prospect 
of it was enough to make many individuals say and do any thing, how 
base or unprincipled scever, that the Phalaris of the day enjoined them. 
Torture was, moreover, a common practice in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Under the pretence of preserving discipline in their 
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army and navy, our savage ancestors, it will be urged, although they no 
longer painted blue, indulged to the most revolting extent their barbarous 
taste for human blood and suffering; and they displayed a similar fero- 
city in the administration of their colonies, and even in the government 
of Ireland. It appears to have been for many years the favourite study 
of British statesmen to devise new modes of tormenting the miserable Irish. 
They constructed a rack, called the penal code, which all accounts agree 
in describing as a “‘ chef-d’ceuvre” in its way ; and a monster of the name 
of Castlereagh obtained the appellation of Derry-down-triangle, from 
instrument of torture of which he was the inventor, and for which he not 
only obtained a patent, but was rewarded with every honour the country 
could heap upon him. The supporters of this theory will be encountered 
with one objection, which will go near overturning it altogether, viz. that 
so far from the mitre having been a crown of martyrdom, the persons 
wearing it, who were called bishops, are described as having been the 
fattest, rosiest, jolliest fellows of their time; like any thing else in the 
universe rather than criminals under the hands of an executioner. This 
objection having real weight, the antiquarians of a century hence will 
neagpeutd deal with it, as antiquarians in our own days are wont to do in 
ike cases, by coolly observing that it is beneath their notice. 

In support of the second hypothesis—that the mitre was designed to 
represent the head ef some ravenous animal which was worshipped by the 
people of these islands during the dim twilight of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a great deal of equally plausible reasoning will probably be 
advanced ; and we should not be surprised if that opinion were to obtain 
very extensive countenance ; but as to the fools-cap theory, we cannot 
imagine upon what grounds the future antiquarian will attempt to 
establish it. Why put a fools-cap on a bishop? What single quality 
of a fool can be found in a bishop, fatness alone excepted? These are 
the questions which posterity will expect to have answered before they 
accept this hypothesis on the mere ‘ipse dixit” of any virtuoso. All 
ancient records and authorities are unanimous that the bishops were 
as roguish a set of fellows as ever ‘‘ trod on neat’s leather,” to use a 
homely but Shakespearian phrase; they were much more akin, it will 
be urged, to the fox than the goose. The few remains of their speeches, 
and the accounts transmitted by historians of their lives and actions, 
prove beyond a question that they were the accomplices and confede- 
rates of a desperate band of freebooters, which then infested England, 
and issuing out of certain dens and fastnesses called ‘ close boroughs,” 
just as the predatory clans in the Highlands of Scotland are said to have 
done in remoter times, carried terror and spoliation wherever they came. 

Let imagination now waft us down the stream of time a century 
farther, and we come to a period when the very word bishop may be sup- 

d to be so enveloped in the dust of antiquity, as to be a subject of 
eveager ee disquisition. The Antiquarian Societies of 2032, will per- 
aps offer medals for the most successful attempts to throw light upon 
its original meaning. A host of scholars will enter the lists. One will 
inform the learned world that the bishop was a species of wild beast, now 
happily extinct, and unknown to modern zoologists; but which infested and 
ravaged England long after the extirpation of the wolves, and was a 
much more rapacious and formidable animal. This opinion will be sup- 
rted by numerous extracts from writers of the most venerable antiquity, 
illustrative of the fierce and voracious habits of the bishop; the upper 
shelves of the public libraries will be ransacked ; all the literature of 
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these our days will be dragged down from its dusty eminence; and 
what work of any character will it be possible to open, that will not con- 
tain some evidence of episcopal greediness; some fact which related of 
any thing in animated nature, save a ravening tenant of the forest, would 
be monstrous and incredible? In conformity with this theory, the 
charges and speeches of the Right Reverend bench will be understood 
to mean their roarings for prey ; their visitations and progresses through 
their sees will be construed into midnight prowlings; their palaces will 
be supposed to have meant their dens. The woods of Durham and Can- 
terbury will be said to have produced the largest and most savage ; and 
in proof of their extreme ferocity and daring habits, it will be mentioned 
that they even carried their ravages into the heart of the metropolis ; and 
on several occasions appeared in parks at Westminster, and would have 
committed the most frightful depredations, had not the citizens formed 
themselves into combinations called Unions, for the purpose of mutual 
protection against their inroads. The laborious antiquary will even be 
so minute in his researches as to be enabled to produce a particular 
instance of one of these mischievous creatures, which, in the month of 
May 1832, was bold enough to single itself from the pack, and penetrate 
alone into the city, where it got into St. Bride’s Church, while divine 
service was performing, threw the female part of the congregation into 
hysterics, but narrowly escaped being knocked on the head by the males, 
headed by the churchwardens of the parish, who pursued it to the western 
side of Temple Bar. 

A second essayist will treat this zoological theory with supreme con- 
tempt; he will not only ridicule the notion of a bishop having signified 
a beast of prey, but he will hardly deny that the term stood for any living 
thing whatsoever. A bishop, he will stake his reputation as a philologist 
and antiquary, was nothing in the world but a kind of vane or weather- 
cock, fixed on the roofs of cathedrals and tops of steeples, and intended, 
like all weathercocks, to indicate which way the wind blew. It was for 
this reason, he will proceed, that we find our ancestors designating them 
as the heads (by which they simply meant the highest points) of their 
churches; and hence the explanation, and the only explanation possible, 
of such expressions as the following, which are met with everlastingly in 
the productions of those days ;—such a bishop suddenly veered from one 
point of the compass to the opposite; such another shifts every day; a 
third can tell you which way is the wind as well as any other weather- 
cock in the kingdom. How is it possible to make any sense out of such 
sentences as these, unless we bring in Molus to untie the knot? Adopt 
this theory, its advocates will say, and the solution is natural and easy. 
When we read of the Bishop of London pointing to Durham, or the 
Bishop of Chester to London, it merely means that the wind is blowing 
from the south in the former instance, and from the north in the latter: 
in like manner, when it is stated that “ the Bishop of Exeter has been 
remarkably steady for some time, a change may soon be expected ;” how 
exactly does this phraseology agree with the weathercock hypothesis, 
and how impossible is it to account for it in any other way! To be sure, 
it may be asked, how, upon this supposition, certain epithets, w hich are 
frequently found in ancient records, applied to these Bishops, are to be 
explained; what sense, for example, in such an expression as a ** Right 
Reverend Weathercock ;” can spirituality be predicated of a vane? To 
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this, however, it will be easy to reply, that in the remote ages of English 
history , the people were so aristocracy-ridden and priesthood , that whenever 
they wished to bestow the highest encomium in their power upon any thing, 
whether in art or nature, that pleased them extremely, their mode was to 
apply to it some appellation or epithet borrowed from the style of the no- 
bility or clergy: thus they would call a steam-boat a noble discovery, 
thereby elevating it to the rank of a baron; or most noble, which raised it to 
the dignity of a marquis: if they wished to commend a fair sky, they said 
it was serene, thus doing heaven the honour of comparing it with a royal 
duke: if it was a tight frigate they wished to express their admiration 
of, they borrowed the epithets brave and gallant, from some great gene- 
ral; and in like manner it was, that having the greatest possible respect 
for those usefnl contrivances which answer that momentous question, 
“* which way is the wind?”—a question which from time immemorial has 
been the staple of conversation in Great Britain, they not only deemed 
no situation too lofty for them, but went so far as to pay them divine 
honours, styling them Right Reverend; and, as appears from ancient 
liturgies, offering up special prayers for them, probably that no tempest 
might be permitted to blow them down,—a petition which heaven has been 
pleased to grant, for there they are at this moment, (though not on the 
tops of cathedrals) indicating the wind, and veering about with it, pre- 
cisely as they are described to have done two centuries ago, when in the 
rude tongue of our forefathers they were denominated bishops. 

The bishops, a third antiquary will exclaim, were neither wild beasts 
nor weather-cocks, but huge marine animals, or fishes. Can any thing 
be more stupid (he will ask) than not to perceive this at a glance, when 
we find them always treated of as inhabitants of the sea, (or, as it was 
anciently written, see); and moreover, as never comfortable except in a 
great see, and never perfectly at their ease while it was possible to get 
into a greater. ‘These facts, to which all ancient remains bear testimony, 
clearly demonstrate, first, that the bishop was a fish ; and secondly, that 
it was an enormous fish: and there is still clearer evidence in the express 
words of many literary fragments which descended to these times, for 
they actually give them the names of shark and porpoise, from which it 
would seem that they were supposed to partake of the nature of both, 
the ichthyologists having been possibly undecided in what family to place 
them. Certain immense fossil remains found in recent geological 
researches amongst the Welsh mountains or in Cumberland, will pro- 
bably be referred to by way of further confirmation of this theory, and 
will be alleged to be the skeletons of bishops. If they are not the advo- 
cates of the fish, hypothesis will challenge their adversaries to inform the 
world what they are? As to the objection, that bishops could not have 
been marine productions, inasmuch as they are spoken of as having 
existed at Oxford and Ely, and other inland places, nothing can be 
more futile; for what hinders the supposition that those places were then 
upon the sea-coast, although now, by a continued series of alluvial forma- 
tions and encroachments of Terra or Neptune, at considerable distance 
from it. In fact, the admission that the bishop was found in the situa- 
tions alluded to, furnishes an independent proof that these great geolo- 
gical mutations have actually taken place. 

It happens fortunately for those who, in the year 2302, will be for 
fishifiying the bench of bishops, that they will be able toavail themselves 
of all the authorities produced by the supporters of the other two theories. 
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Voracity and flexibility, are both qualities which are found in the fish 
tribe to a remarkable degree. But there is one argument which will 
nearly set the question at rest; all the best informed and most credible 
writers agree in applying the epithet ‘‘ cold-blooded,” to the bishops. 
Now this expression contains the precise zoological or anatomical cha- 
racteristic by which every naturalist knows that the inhabitants of the 
waters are distinguished ; and it consequently overthrows most decisively 
the system of all, who, to display their ingenuity at building theories, 
would fain make out the bishops to have been either flesh or fowl, much 
less a dry piece of metal like a vane, in which nobody but Hood or Rogers 
could detect the least drop of blood, cold or warm. 

By way of reply to all this, some plain man in the time to come, will 
be apt to propose the simple question—how is it possible that a fish, any 
more than a weather-cock, could have been styled Right Reverend ? 
Barbarous and extravagant as our progenitors uncontrovertibly were in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, is it conceivable that they could 
have ever addressed a porpoise or shark, by the title of the Right 
Reverend Father in God? What answer the antiquary of two hundred 
years hence will make to these interrogatories we know not; but were 
we in the land of the living to prompt him, we would suggest the follow- 
ing :—that no absurdity is too gross or prodigious to be credited of an 
age, which, calling itself free and enlightened, retained an establishment 
of idle and luxurious priests, at an annual expense of seven or eight 
millions sterling, while the people of the land wanted bread to eat, and 
clothes to wear; which, calling itself free and enlightened, submitted to 
be governed by a chamber of noble blockheads, who had no other title to 
govern, than that their fathers, who were noble blockheads before them, 
had been permitted to do so;—which, calling itself free and enlightened, 
sat patiently down for two years, looking on and listening, while a 
banditti of boroughmongers, with their subordinates and tools, coolly 
debated not how to escape the rope or the axe, but whether the time was 
arrived or not, when the plunder of the nation was too dangerous a trade 
to be carried on any longer; and how far it was consistent with their 
dignity—the dignity of a gang of swindlers—to admit the people to the 
slightest share in the management of their own nearest and most vital 
concerns. Surely if posterity credits such enormous instances of folly as 
these—and credit them they must, or shut their eyes to the light of his- 
tory; they will scarcely express much surprise when the antiquar 
informs them that about the same period it was usual in England to talk 
of the spirituality of a weather-cock, to call a shark a divine, and to 
entitle a porpoise the Right Reverend Father in God. 

There is still one conjecture, which, daring as it is, will probably be 
hazarded by somebody or other, in the wide range of speculation upon 
these subjects. It is too wild, however, to have the slightest chance of 
success with posterity ; in fact it will be no sooner broached than scouted. 
The opinion we allude to is, that the bishops were a Christian hierarchy, 
spiritually descended from the twelve apostles, and the representatives of 
the saints and martyrs of the primitive church. The holder of this opi- 
nion will be counselled to enjoy it in the silence and secrecy of his own 
study, or to propound it only in Utopia; 

“ For of such doctrine never was there school, 


‘But the heart of the fool, 
And no man therein doctor but himself.” 











AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A RASCAL. 


“ His name is never heard.” 





Late one evening, a packet of letters, just arrived by the English 
mail, was handed to Mynheer Von Kapell, a merchant of Hamburgh. 
His head clerk awaited, as usual, for any orders which might arise from 
their contents ; and was not a little surprised to observe the brow of his 
wealthy employer suddenly clouded; again and again he perused the 
letter he held, at last audibly giving vent to his feelings— 

“ Donder and blitzen !” he burst forth, “ but this is a shock, who would 
have thought it? The house of Bennett and Ford to be shaken thus! 
What is to be done ?” 

“ Bennett and Ford failed !” cried the astonished clerk. 

“ Failed! ten thousand devils! not so bad as that; but they are in 
deep distress, and have suffered a heavy loss; but read, good Yansen! 
and let me have your advice.” 

The clerk read as follows :— 


“ London, August 21st. 
“* Most respected friend, 


“Yours of the 5th inst. came safe to hand, and will meet prompt attention. 
We have to inform you, with deep regret, that the son of the trust-worthy cashier of 
this long-established house has absconded, taking with him bills accepted by our 
firm to a large amount, as per margin; and a considerable sum in cash. We have 
been able to trace the misguided young man to a ship bound for Holland, and we 
think it probable he may visit Hamburgh, (where our name is so well known and, 
we trust, so highly respected) for the purpose of converting these bills into cash. 
He is a tall, handsome youth, about five feet eleven inches, with dark hair and eyes; 
speaks French and German well, and was dressed in deep mourning, in conse- 
quence of the recent death of his mother. If you should be able to find him, we 
have to request you will use your utmost endeavours to regain possession of the 
bills named in the margin; but, as we have a high respect for the father of the 
unfortunate young man, we will further thank you to procure for him a passage on 
board the first vessel sailing for Batavia, paying the expence of his voyage, and 
giving him the sum of two hundred louis @’or, which you will place to our account 
current, on condition that he does not attempt to revisit England till he receives 
permission so to do. 

‘** We are, most respected friend, 
‘Your obedient Servants, 


“ Bennett, Forp, anp Co.” 
** Mynheer Von Kapell.” 


“« My life on’t,” said Yansen, “ ’tis the very lad I saw this day, walking 
up and down in front of the Exchange, who appeared half out of his wits ; 
looking anxiously for some particular object, yet shunning general obser- 
vation : his person answers the description.” 

“ That's fortunate,” said the merchant, “ you must devote the morrow 
to searching for him; bring him to me if possible, and I'll do my utmost 
to serve my excellent friends, Bennett and Ford of London.” 
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Early next morning, Yansen went to the Exchange, and kept an anx- 
ious watch for many hours in vain; he was returning hopeless, when he 
saw the identical youth coming out of the door of a Jew money-changer ; 
he brushed hastily past him, exclaiming, ‘‘ The unconscionable scoundrel ! 
seventy per cent. for bills on the best house in England !” 

Yansen approached him. “ Young gentleman,” said he, in a very mild 
tone, ‘‘ you appear to have met with some disappointment from that 
griping wretch Levi. If you have any business to transact, my house is 
close by ; I shall he happy to treat with you.” 

“ Willingly,” replied the youth, “‘ the sooner the better. I must leave 
Hamburgh at day break.” 

The clerk led him to the house of the merchant, and entered it by a small 
side door, desiring the young man to be seated, whilst he gave some direc- 
tions. In afew minutes he re-appeared, bringing Von Kapell with him. 
The worthy Hamburgher having no talent for a roundabout way of doing 
business, said bluntly, “ So, Mynheer! we are well met ; it will be useless 


_ to attempt disguise with me ; look at this |” and he put into his hand the 


letter he had the night before received. 

Overwhelmed with consternation, the young man fell at his feet. 

“ Oh Heaven !” he cried, “ I am lost for ever—my father, my indulgent, 
my honourable father, is heart-broken and disgraced by my villany. My 
mother!” Here he became nearly inaudible, and hid his face in his hands. _ 
‘* You,” he continued, “are spared all participation in the agony your 
wretched son is suffering.” 

“ Boy, boy!” said the merchant, raising him, and quite melted at this 
show of penitence, “ listen to me! are the bills safe? if so, you may still 
hope.” 

“ They are,” eagerly exclaimed the youth ; “ how fortunate that I did 
not listen to the offers of that rapacious Jew. Here, Sir, take them, I 
implore you,” pulling from his breast a large pocket-book ; “ they are un- 
touched. Spare but my life, and I will yet atone—Oh, spare me from a 
shameful death.” 

There was a pause, broken at last by Yansen’s saying significantly to 
his employer, “ as per margin.” 

The merchant turned to the unhappy young man. “ Take’heart,” said 
he, “* Wenn die noth ist amgroszten die hiilfe ist am nichsten.’* There’s 
an old German proverb for you. Sit down, and hear what I have tosay. I 
think myself not a little fortunate in so soon being able to fulfil the wishes 
of my English correspondents ; your natural alarm did not suffer you to 
finish their letter ; you will perceive how generously they mean to act ; 
their house’s credit saved, they intend not to punish you. Read, read ; and 
Yansen, order some eatables, and a bottle or two of my old Heidelberg 
hock, trouble always makes me thirsty—three glasses, my good Yansen.” 

Again the young Englishman hid his face, and sighed convulsively, “ I 
do not deserve this lenity. My excellent father ! this isa tribute to your 
virtue.” 

Von Kapell left his guest’s reflections undisturbed, ‘till a servant entered, 
who placed refreshments on a well polished oak table ; when she retired 
he resumed, 





* When things are at the worst they must mend. 
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“ And now, what devil tempted you to play the runaway ?” swal- 
lowing the term he had intended to use. “ Was it for the wenches, or the 
dicing table >” 

“ Spare me, most kind and worthy Sir, I intreat you ! To my father I 
will make full confession of all my faults ; but he must be the first to know 
the origin of my crimes.” 

“ Well, well, take another glass of wine; you shall stay in my house 
till we can find a passage for you. It was but last night my good ship 
the Christine sailed for Batavia, and ol 

“ Under favour,” interrupted Yansen, “ she has not yet left the harbour ; 
the wind blew too fresh for her to venture on crossing the sand-banks 
at night, and it is now only shifting round a point or two.” 

“You are lucky, youngster ;” quickly added the merchant, “ the 
Christine has noble accommodations; you shall aboard this evening. Put 
these in the chest, good Yansen,” handing him the bills, “‘ and count me 
out the two hundred louis d’or the boy is to have. Come, man! finish 
your meal, for I see,” said he, regarding a vane on the gable of an opposite . 
house, “ you have no time to lose.” 

The meal was finished—the meney given—the worthy merchant adding 
as much good advice as the brief space would permit. The Briton was 
profuse in his expressions of gratitude, promised amendment, and returned 
the warm grasp of Von Kapell, unable to speak for his tears. Yansen 
accompanied him on board, gave the owner’s most particular charge to 
the skipper, to pay his passenger every attention on the voyage. ‘The ves- 
sel cleared the harbour—was in a few hours out of sight—and the next 
morning, Mynheer Von Kapell wrote to London a full account of the 
transaction, returning the bills he had so fortunately recovered. 





* * * * * * * * 


In less than a fortnight the following letter reached the good old 
German :— 

“ Sir, 
“We have to inform you, that we never lost the bills sent in your last 
favour, every one of which is fabricated, and our acceptance forged. Our cashier 
has no son, nor has he lost a wife. We are sincerely grieved that your friendly 
feeling towards our house should have led you to listen to so palpable a cheat. 

“ We remain, with great respect, 
“ Yours, 
‘*Bennetr, Forp, & Co.” 


“P.S. If you should ever hear again of the person you have, at your own expense, 
sent to Batavia, we shall be glad to know.” 
* * * * * * * * 


What can be said of the good old German’s feelings, but that they may 
“ be more easily conceived than described?” 
H. 
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CUBA : 
ITS SPANISH POSSESSORS, AND IMPORTANCE TO ENGLAND. 


Tue present depressed and dangerous condition of our colonial posses- 
sions in the West Indies, has become a subject of paramount consideration 
for the government of this country; and upon an early parliamentary 
remedy for the distresses of the planter, depends the future security, 
prosperity, and value to the crown of England, of our extensive posses- 
sions in the western hemisphere. 

The distresses of the planters in the islands possessed by Great Britain, 
have, for many years, been aggravated by the lawless condition of the 
neighbouring island of Cuba; and to exhibit the relative consequences, 
and ipjurious effects upon our commerce, of the felonious traffic in slaves 
still carried on from that last remaining dependency of Spain, in the New 
World, is the object of the following remarks. 

The abolition of the slave-trade by the Parliament of Great Britain, by 
causing a cessation of the annual supply of negroes from the coast of 
Africa, occasioned a great increase of the value of labour in the English 
islands, and caused a proportionate advantage to result to the planters of 
the neighbouring islands, subject to governments not bound by treaty to 
the abolition of the African slave-trade. So great were the disadvantages 
resulting to our islands in the rise of negro labour, from the suppression 
of the slave-trade, that, for a long series of years, the planters of Cuba 
have been supplied with the all-important commodity of labour at one 
half the rate usual in the English islands ; and our planters, in conse- 
quence undoubtedly of our humane legislation, were no longer able to 
compete with their more favoured neighbours in the great European 
market. To remedy these various consequences, have been passed the 
various enactments in favour of the West Indian interests, amongst which 
is the exclusion from the home-market, of the produce of all islands not 
in the possession of the crown of England, whereby the monopoly of |the 
British market is conferred upon our planters; thus maintaining the price 
of sugar, coffee, and rum, at an exorbitant rate, to the mass of the popu- 
lation of England; and, by the exclusion of the produce of other 
countries, cutting off a great return market for our manufactured commo- 
dities, to islands not subject to our power. ‘To alter these disadvantages, 
and to equalize the value of labour throughout the islands of the West 
Indies, was the object of the treaty entered into by Lord Castlereagh in 
the year 1819, for the abolition of the slave-trade, by the crown of Spain, 
to all its dependencies in the West Indies, and other possessions in the 
New World, north of the tenth degree of south latitude. By this treaty, 
his Catholic majesty received the large sum of four hundred thousand 
pounds from the government of England, in consideration of the faithful 
execution of its enactments; and yet it is certain that no exertion has 
been made by the cabinet of Madrid for the prevention of the slave-trade 
from the island of Cuba; but, on the contrary, the most nefarious en- 
couragement is known to be afforded to its prosecution by the authorities 
of the island. Government officers, merchants, and the clergy themselves, 
are indiscriminately engaged in this inhuman traffic; and the governor of 
the city of Havannah, has been proved in our Court of King’s Bench, to 
be the owner of a slave-ship, captured on the coast of Africa. Thus, 
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notwithstanding the large sum paid by this country for its suppression, 
the slave-trade still flourishes and extends in the island of Cuba. Twenty 
thousand negroes are computed to be annually landed in its various 
harbours, the advantages of cheap labour being thus secured to the 
Spanish planter by this evasion of the treaty, and the connivance of the 
authorities of the island. ‘The most recent returns of the market value 
of slave labour prove, that the negro who, in Jamaica, is of the value of 
95/., in the island of Cuba is worth not more than 48/.; and from these 
views it is apparent that the slave-trade is now carried on with vigour ; 
that the treaty for its abolition has been virtually violated by the repre- 
sentatives of the cabinet of Madrid; and that the acceptance of the sum 
of four hundred thousand pounds by Ferdinand, in 1819, is a gross fraud 
upon the English government. 

The extent to which piracy is carried on round the shores of Cuba, is 
another most weighty grievance to the West India possessions of England. 
For the last ten years, the island of Cuba has had a government of 
robbers, and an unnavigable sea; numbers of our merchant vessels 
have been captured, hundreds of our seamen have been murdered, and 
millions of British property plundered, burnt, or sunk into the sea. 
Restitution should now be demanded from the cabinet of Madrid for this 
vast spoliation of British property ; for a systematic absence of all force 
for the protection of the seas, adjoining the territory of one power, is an 
injury to another, whose shipping are not to be plundered, to enrich a 
country degenerated to a den of pirates and felonious slave dealers. 
Neither individuals nor nations must profit by their own wrong. ‘The 
pirates of Cuba are the subjects of Spain; and it is consistent with the 
laws of nations,—and the present settlement of Greece is an immediate 
precedent for it,—that a country which no longer can repress piracy and 
disorder, shall not continue to have an independence injurious to itself and 
dangerous to the neighbouring nations. For the last ten years, the go- 
vernment of England has been at the expence of guarding the piratical 
shores of Cuba: this cost is not to be continued in perpetuity, only that 
the revenues may be transmitted to Madrid without the expence of go- 
verning the island; and it is now time that, in justice, humanity, and 
good policy, this remnant of her disappearing power should fall from the 
hands of superannuated Spain. Whether by force or purchase the island 
of Cuba ought now to revert to the government of England, and though 
some return for its possession would more befit the magnanimity and 
power of this country, still, at al] hazards, the military occupation of 
Cuba by a superior power, is now indispensable to the security, prosperity, 
and value, of all the adjoining islands. It has indeed been considered an 
impolitic omission in the treaty of Paris, that this island was not then 
secured, in return for the immense debt contracted by the clearance of the 
troops of France from Madrid, and the restoring of the crown of Spain 
to its present “ beloved” possessor. 

It is erroneously supposed, that the government of the United States 
watches with a jealous eye the chances for the possession of Cuba. 
The people of that country are well enlightened upon the subject of 
colonial dominions ; they know that their own territory is now too large; 
that in their immense possessions in Florida and Louisiana, they possess 
the future independent sources of all the productions of the torrid zone ; 
that the possession of a single island is not worthy of the expense of 
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armaments for its defence; that the island of Cuba will embody advan- 
tageously with the other dependencies of England in the West Indies ; 
and the recent opening of the ports of the English islands to their tra- 
ders has convinced them, that a free trade comprises all the advantages 
of dominion, without the expense of government. Upon these principles, 
the islands of St. Thomas and St. Crux, recently offered by the King of 
Denmark in compensation for the small sum of six hundred thousand 
dollars, claimed by the citizens of the United States for illegal captures 
by the Danish government, have been refused by the Congress of that 
country; and it is now the settled policy of that republic to connect, and 
not to extend its dominions. 

Incidentally it is worthy to be suggested here, that these islands of 
St. Thomas and St. Crux may be very advantageously purchased by the 
Government of England; the sum of six hundred thousand dollars, for 
which they were offered in the last year to the Congress of America, 
being considerably less than two hundred thousand pounds sterling, a 
small amount for possessions which comprise the fertile, populous, and 
beautiful island of St. Crux; and in the present depressed condition of our 
manufacturing shipping and commerce interest, and the necessity for the 
creation of new markets for our products, the sum would soon be very 
amply repaid. 

The possession of Cuba by the British Government would soon produce 
great advantages to all the West Indies, by the final termination of the 
illicit traffic in slaves, and the consequent equalization of the value of 
labour over all the islands. It will open out an extensive field for emi- 
gration to the planters of our other exhausted islands; and such is the 
climate of Cuba, that our population from England may here cultivate 
the earth. Placed by nature opposite and contiguous to the American 
continent, the north-west wind, which causes the severity of winter 
in very low latitudes, in the western hemisphere, produces in Cuba a very 
considerable influence of cold. It is consequently the resort of valetudi- 
narians from all parts of the New World, and there is probably not upon the 
earth an island enjoying such a concentration of advantages in climate, 
soil, metals, and all valuable natural products. Still, under the disorderly 
and rapacious government of Spain, not a tenth part of its area has yet 
been brought into cultivation; and it is apparent how rapid and splendid 
would be the changes produced by British legislation, enterprise, and 
capital, in an island seven hundred miles long, the most fertile, cool, and 
salubrious of the West Indian archipelago. Its harbours are capacious ; 
gold and silver abound in the interior ; and upon the southern side of the 
island are copper hills of fine ore, containing a boundless supply of that 
most valuable metal. Nor will the government of the island create much 
additional expense to this country, for we now virtually furnish the naval 
force required for its defence; and from the contiguity of our other 
islands, the possession of Cuba will unite, consolidate, and strengthen 
our whole West Indian dominions. 

It is therefore to be wished, that an early settlement of the future des- 
tiny of this island, useless to Spain, indifferent to the United States, and 
injurious to England, may form an important consideration in the 
pending discussions upon the affairs of our colonial possessions in the 
Western World. 
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THE GREEK BARBER. 





Woo has not longed to become a pilgrim in the beautiful land of Greece, 
to inhale the perfume of her orange groves, and to pay his adoration at 
her classic and immortal shrines?) Who has not longed to behold the 
beautiful Parthenon, the fabled Scamander, and the glorious Thermopyle, 
—the grave of heroes? Few comparatively of our British voyagers have 
journeyed so far ; they have explored every part of Italy and France ; but 
Greece—classic Greece, has no charms for them; tu be sure, the roads 
and the inns are indifferently bad, and they would find it inconvenient to 
get their tea. I love the conntry, and have some claim on the gratitude 
of its sons; for I have fought side by side with them against their barbarian 
spoilers, and have participated in their victories and defeat. Well may the 
tory Turks love to linger there,—their Prophet has not promised them a 
brighter resting place. 

Thoughts of this nature were passing in my mind, as | reclined on a 
bank of soft turf, in the neighbourhood of Damala, canopied by the grace- 
ful and spreading branches of the lemon tree, smoking the fragrant weed 
of the Levant, and from time to time looking from the pages of the Arabian 
Nights, to the expanse before me, when I was roused by the notes of a 
bugle from ourencampment. I started to my feet, and went to the parade. 
The route had at last arrived, and I found that we were to embark the 
same evening for Mitochi, a small farm in the neighbourhood of a heap of 
ruins, ancient and modern, marking the site of the famed Megara. Not 
wishing to participate in the bustle preparatory to an embarkation, and 
having no duty to perform, I crossed the ferry to Poros. Now the con- 
veniencies for the indulgences of the toilet, situated as I then was, were 
exceedingly limited ; and seeing the depdt of an artist, vulgarly recognised 
as a barber, abundantly stocked with clean towels, and keen-looking razors, 
I entered, and intimated my wish to have my hair cut, and the performance 
of other little operations in his line, to the effect that I might be made 
comfortable. I seated myself complacently upon the bench which was 
extended round the room, and folded my legs under me with as much 
graceas the little practice I had had inthat position enabled me. Seeing that 
I was a Frank—Franks generally pay better than natives—the master of 
the shop approached me with an air of considerable deference. He was 
a goodnatured-looking Greek, particularly neat and trim in hisattire. He 
wore his crimson Phesi jauntily on one side, discovering a great portion 
of his very clean-shorn temple. His eyebrows were reduced to a beautifully 
fine curved line, his moustaches, though very large and thick, were 
balanced to a hair,—in fact, it might be said of him, that he carried the best 
recommendation to his customer in his face. 

From his waist hung a broad leathern strap, and his girdle was garnished 
with several razors of very peculiar construction, very narrow in the 
blade, and firmly fixed in straight wooden handles. He addressed me 
with an “ Oriste Effendi, "Ti theles,”— -‘ Command me, Sir !—what is 
your wish ?”’ I signified my intentions—“ Efthese,” said he, “ speedily ;” 
and with his left hand, stretching the strap that hung from his middle, he 
smoothed it down with his right, and ended by giving it two or three 
smart slaps, that sounded like the sharp crack of a rifle. ‘The art of 
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making this noise is as peculiar to the barbers of the East, as cracking a 
whip is to a French postilion. Having strapped a razor, he removed my 
cap, and I then thought it high time to enter a remonstrance, saying : 
that I did not wish to have my head shaved, but simply my hair cut. 
“I understood you so,” said he, ‘and am going to do it.” “ But,” inter- 
rupted I, “ surely not with a razor,—have you not got a ” imitating 
the action of a pair of scissors with my fingers. “ Do not be afraid,” 
said he; and a smile of contempt passed over his features as he, without 
further parley, applied his razor to my devoted head, and scraped there- 
from a quantity of hair. ‘“ There,” said he, ‘if you are not content, I. 
will send to my uncle Theodoree, the tailor, for his shears.” I was 
obliged to submit, though in the full expectation of being scalped at every 
stroke of his accursed tool. When he pronounced the operation ended, 
I was not a little surprised to find my hair very decently cut, and myself 
unhurt. 

He then proceeded to place under my chin a pewter basin, with a large 
rim cut out to fit the neck ; and having washed my chin and cheeks with 
his fingers, and rubbed them with a piece of hard soap, he removed the 
basin, and putting his foot on the bench on which I sat, he laid my head 
gently upon his knee. He went on to shave me, not as our barbers do 
by drawing the razor towards himself, but by pushing it from him out- 
wards, pinching the skin up into ridges, and taking only at a stroke just 
the crown of each ridge, making it not only a tedious, but to me an 
excruciating operation, although, on the other hand, a very perfect one, 
for the face will remain smooth and beardless for a day or two. 
They seem to cut about eight-and-forty hours’ growth beneath the 
skin. This ended, he put some question to me; to which I, having 
no idea of the consequences, but supposing some matter of course, 
nodded an assent. He then tucked several towels down my neck and 
back, and gave me another pewter basin, of the same construction 
as the first, but much larger. I had before observed a wooden bracket, 
like an old-fashioned gallows, projecting from the wall, over my 
head, though without suspecting its use. Upon this he suspended 
a pewter pail, having a stop-cock in the bottom. He then pro- 
duced a large wooden bowl, containing a quantity of soap, and, with 
a piece of raw silk, made a lather sufficient to have washed the whole 
population of the island. I saw him deposit this on the bench by his side, 
and bare his arms to the elbow. I witnessed all this preparation with 
some little anxiety, and even apprehension ; but encumbered as I was by 
my position, and his infernal paraphernalia, he had me completely in his 
power; and as to remonstrance, he took an effectual method of cutting 
short any solecisms I might have committed against the dignity of Greek, 
by turning the stop-cock of the bucket above me, and with the speed of 
thought down came a torrent of scalding water! I tried to scream; the 
power of utterance was gone. I would have thrown the basin at him, 
but then my whole body must have been parboiled: I had nothing left 
but to endure. At last the deluge ceased. Now, thought I,—now, thou 
perfidious barber (though thou wert even the progenitor of Sir Edward 
himself) !—now will I be revenged of thee: 1 will dip thee in thy own 
copper, and hang thee up to dry like a lathered napkin, as a warning to 
all thy detestable craft how they exercise their atrocities upon confiding 
Franks. But, alas! I opened my eyes, glistening with the fire of fury, 
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but to be quenched with tears of torture. Oh, the lather! the lather! 
In an instant I was smothered—eyes, nose, ears, and mouth—with the 
very sublimated essence of soap-suds! The souls of the great-grand- 
fathers of all barbers, throughout all generations, must have concentrated 
their devilish wickedness in this individual. He insinuated the accursed 
compound into my eyes, he blew it up my nostrils, he crammed it into 
my mouth, and thrust it into my ears.—Soap-suds and hot water! soap- 
suds and hot water!! soap-suds and hot water!!! three times over.—I 
can no more; ’tis like Alonso’s dagger,— 


*¢ It rouses horrid images, away with it!” 


At last he took from a dome-topped towel-horse, that stood in the centre 
of the room over a basin of burning charcoal, a hot napkin, which he 
folded, turban-like, upon my head, while, with another, he dried my 
sodden countenance as well as he could. I was completely subdued— 
my spirit was broken—he might have tweaked me by the nose, and I 
should scarce have known it; but yet 1 wondered why these latter kind- 
nesses were vouchsafed me. Alas! it was only to prolong my existence 
till I had endured, to their full extent, the enormities the monster yet 
meditated against me. He took my hand in one of his, and placing the 
other upon my shoulder, suddenly extended my arm, making every joint 
crack, The other arm But | hasten over this part of my narrative ; 
the remembrance is too painful to dwell upon. He took possession of my 
head, and causing it to perforin a roulade, after the fashion of our harle- 
quins, he gave it such a dexterous twist on one side, producing a report 
that sounded to my hearing (almost the only faculty I had left) like the 
crack of doom! I thought the whole vertebral column was dislocated. 
He then placed me upright, my back against the wall, retreated some 
three our four paces, and, raising his hands, rushed with outspread_ palms 
against my chest, with such force as to cause the involuntary ejaculation 
of ha! as loud as an Irish paviour. The measure of his iniquity now 
being full, he called for a tchibouque and a cup of coffee, and presenting 
them to me in the most obsequious manner, this most insidious perpe- 
trator of all these atrocities had the impudence to wish me a good health 
and many ages. Mechanically I smoked my pipe and sipped my coffee, 
meanwhile all the soul I had left was occupied in devising vengeance.— 
Vituperation? No! Should I, as the metaphysical Hamlet hath it,— 


“ Like a-hem—unpack my heart with words”? 
No, no. I had just hit upon an idea,— 

“ Vengeance from her dark covert stalked abroad, 

With all her snakes erect upon her crest,” 
and just as she had “ fired me with her charms,” in walked one who was 
“ Native there, and to the manner born.” 
I saw him seat himself and bare his head; I saw the fatal bucket 
suspended over him by a Neophyte barber, with bare arms. Now, 
thought I— 
“ When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.” 

This individual underwent exactly the same series of operations as I 
had done, seeming even to court the playful cruelties of the wanton 
barber, by affording him every opportunity for their performance. I then 
became convinced of the necessity of doing as they do at Rome, and suf- 
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fered my ire to cool. I signified my desire to pay, and was immediately 
approached by a mischievous-looking young urchin, bearing in one hand 
a circular mirror, set in a frame of ebony inlaid with mother of pearl, and 
in the other a bottle of perfumed water, with which he sprinkled my face 
and garments. After allowing me what he considered a sufficient time to 
contemplate the improvement his master had wrought in my appearance, 
he presented to me the back of the mirror, upon which I counted out 
twenty paras (two-pence), and further presented him with some five or six 
for himself. Whereupon he seized my hand, and inflicted upon it a vio- 
lent kiss. I was then bowed out by the barber with a profusion of thanks 
for my liberality, and arrived at Damala just in time to find the route 
changed for Methana. 

Such is the force of habit, that, after a time, my chiefest luxury in 
Greece was a thorough head-washing ; barring, however, the joint-crack- 
ing, against which I always continued to protest with the most exem- 
plary indignation, though always much to the amazement of the Greek 
barber. 








THE IRON COLLAR. 





“ By the rood, Father, I mark not the drift of thy speech. Is not the 
deed merciful ? Nay, is it not reasonable ?” 

This question was put by a man, apparently about the mid-day of life, 
who, leaning on an iron-pointed staff, his cap half pulled across his brow, 
his lips suddenly compressed, and his eye fixed steadfastly upon another’s 
face, seemed as he would snatch an answer from the simple look of him 
he had so earnestly addressed. ‘The monk—for it was a son of the church 
from whom the speaker waited for counsel—was unmoved by the energy 
of the question, and with his still, passionless eye, glanced at a man, 
standing submissively apart, yet evidently not without a violent effort 
feigning composure, nay indifference. There were three actors in the 
scene. The first was the master of the anxious wretch, whose fate was 
about to be decided. A bold, open-featured man, with, it would seem, his 
heart in his eyes,—a man of good worldly substance and of cheerful mind ; 
a strong contrast to the churchman, whose mealy features told more of the 
chime and the wassail-bowl, than of holy thoughts and nocturnal medita- 
tions ; and, in truth, the monk was one of those who—an it were done 
with all secresy—would change the rib of a canonized saint, for the fat 
body of acapon. He seemed expressly made to eat, drink, move slowly, 
talk gravely, and wear a grey gown : he fulfilled his ordinance. The third 
man was a slave. He looked wan and shrunk ; he had a restless eye, and 
his lip moved with ill-suppressed emotion, as he cast a side-long look at 
the priest. He bore about his neck the badge of his:condition—an iron 
collar. 

The speaker, vainly waiting for the answer of the monk, repeated his 
questions—*“ Is not the deed merciful ? Is it not reasonable ?” 

The priest replied with another question, put in a tone of seeming won- 
der—* Why, Sir, what hath urged thee to this business ? Take off the iron 
collar of thy villain? Why, when didst thou first dream of this? Tell me 
the history of this strange matter ?” 
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“ J know not, Father, if it be not a thought sent from Heaven itself. It 
hath been with me since last spring. 1 was abroad early, and all things 
about me seemed living with a new life : the young corn shot up freshly 
and strongly—the air quickened the blood about my heart—all things 
looked of a brighter colour to me ; the birds were singing in the sky and 
on the boughs, and I saw the hand of God working in the trees "— 

“ A goodly matin meditation. Well, what didst thou see next ?” 

“ Looking round, I saw the iron collar of my serf.” 

“ Aye, thy lawful bondman. Well ?” 

“ From that moment doubts possessed me,—and I did think it but a 
fitting deed to take that iron badge away. 

“ Then thou hadst no other communion ?—By my order, I did look for 
some angelic descent,—thou hadst no divine intelligence, then ?” 

“ None,—but my own thoughts—none but”— 

“ Have a care, son—lest in the idlevess of thy mind thou dost take its 
wanderings for high behests. I see nothing in these meditations that 
should call on thee to remove the badge. Why shouldst thou object to 
place upon thy slave that mark of which law and custom have given thee 
warranty >?” 

“ Aye,—but in truth, Father, I begin to doubt—nay, and I date my doubt 
from the time of which I have spoken—the mercy, the reason of that 
custom ; it is on this that I would have thee resolve me ?” 

« Speedily. And answer, my son—so shalt thou profit. Since thou hast 
possessed thy lands, have they not been tilled by serfs, each with his iron 
collar ?” 

‘ Aye,—and for many a day before us, Father.” 

“ Hath the earth proved stubborn and unfertile ? Hath not the seed 
burst in the ground, though cast there by collared villains ?) Hath not the 
green blade shot up—hath it not ripened in the sun, been cut down in its 
fulness, and returned thee seed a hundred fold, though reaped by serfs 
with iron collars ? Hath not all this happened ?” 

“ Even so.” 

“ They who take thy swine to mast—wear they not the badge ?” 

“ Aye!” 

“ And yet the hogs stray not—but fatten ; and when killed, are nou- 
rishing and toothsome—though tended, killed, cooked, and served by men 
with iron collars ?” 

“* All this is true.” 

“ Then wherefore move the collar ?”’ 

“ Act of mere justice to him who bears it. ‘Thy arguments are subtle, 
Father, but to my mind, selfish and tyrannic. I will remove the badge 
from his neck, and from the necks of all my bondmen.” 

On this, the speaker departed with his serf,—and the monk went his 
way, loudly prophecying the sudden dissolution of the social fabric, from 
the instant that the “ lower orders’’ were relieved from iron collars. 

This legend is somewhat old, but there may be curious people who even 


now may fit it with an application. 
J. D 


FINANCIAL REFORM. 





ParTiciPaTinG in that feeling of universal joy, which fills the land 
upon the triumphant termination of the great work of Parliamentary 
Reform ; and being solicitous to see the renovation of our system—not 
nominal only—but real, substantial, and complete,—we propose, in the 
following remarks, to offer new views of the financial affairs of the 
British empire. 

The abolition of the borough-system, and the extension of the elective 
franchise, are only the shadow of reform ; the substance of that glorious 
measure consisting in the diminution of the national debt; the reduction 
of our immense naval and military establishment ; the abolition of the 
corn laws, and all unjust restraints upon our commerce ; and, by a tax 
upon real property, a more just apportionment of the burthens of the 
nation. 

We propose then to consider first the national debt; intending to shew 
that the pressure of this mountainous incumbrance upon the energies of 
the nation may, in a single session of a vigorous reformed parliament, 
be considerably lightened ; not by that unjust and dishonourable expe- 
dient which is called an equitable adjustment, but by the appropriation of 
national property, vast masses of which are immediately available. 
‘There are readers who will start with dismay at the propositions we are 
about to make; but the same persons would, two years ago, have 
laughed at the bare notion of abolishing fifty-six boroughs at a blow. 
There are others wao will regard our suggestions as just; for surely 
when a sacrifice is demanded, public property must go first. 

First, the crown lands present themselves. These lands have long 
been relinquished by the kings of England in exchange for the annual 
civil list, and, for a century, have been shared and plundered by the 
ministerial party in the government, in a manner so iniquitous, that 
impeachment might probably be sustained against any surviving prime 
minister who has claimed the right of granting leases. The Crown 
lands ought now to be all brought to the hammer, and the department 
of woods and forests abolished. Mr. D. W. Harvey has proved their 
value to be upwards of seventeen millions. 

Next, we propose to abolish all the corporations of the kingdom. The 
corporations were embodied in feudal times, to defend the infant towns 
from the disorderly inroads of robbers and neighbouring barons. That 
state of society has now passed away ; the corporations have degenerated 
into a condition of electioneering subserviency to the borough-mongering 
nobility, and are every where considered by the people an odious oppres- 
sion. Their property ought now to be indiscriminately sold for the 
redemption of the national debt, and their rights, tolls, and dyes abolished. 
A police, to be managed by commissioners elected by the householders of 
the various wards, is the only mode of government, which in these days 
is required for the various cities of the kingdom. By the sale of the pro- 
perty of all the corporations of England, Ireland, and Scotland, including 
that immense mass of abuse, the possessions of the city and incorporated 
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bodies of London, we may conjecture this fund to amount to one hundred 
millions. 

The church ought now to relinquish the property of the poor. The 
original tripartite division of tithes is acknowledged by all persons 
acquainted with ancient ecclesiastical history, one-third portion of the 
revenue of the church being the undoubted property of the poor ; and even 
in the present day, the pauper population of Spain, Italy, and the catholic 
countries, are supported by the monasteries and other religious houses. 
Restitution should therefore now be made of one third portion of the reve- 
nues of the church; and it is more convenient, with reference to the 
expense of management, to appropriate the amount to the immediate 
payment of the national debt, the public continuing to support the poor 
by rate. The entire pussessions of the church, in tithe and landed pro- 
perty, amount in value to the sum of 178,450,000/., and the extensive 
leaseholds about to revert to the bishoprick of London, will raise the 
amount to 180,000,000/. One third of this (60,000,000/.) is therefore 
the sum which the state is most equitably entitled to demand from the 
church. 

We next propose the immediate sale of the property of the decayed 
charities. The report of the parliamentary commissioners presents a vast 
scene of iniquity, immense bodies of property having passed into the 
hands of fraudulent possessors. A reformed Parliament, by acting vigor- 
ously upon this report, may obtain, towards the payment of the national 
debt, a sum of twenty-five millions. 

The Greenwich Hospital may be advantageously abolished. This 
establishment is now not a hospital for disabled seamen, but for ministerial 
paupers, and its landed property is burthened with an expense of thirty 
thousand pounds per annum for pretended management, having commis- 
sioners, receivers, stewards, bailiffs, and whole ranks of ministerial under- 
lings, all extravagantly paid. It also receives the wages of all deserters 
and dead seamen,and an immense parliamentary allowance of 250,000/. per 
annum. ‘The real benefits resulting from this prodigious revenue are 
extremely trifling, for the expense of maintaining the in-door pensioners 
upon the present system, exceeds the sum of 2U0/. per annum for each 
individual; and the fraudulent contracts for bad provisions, with the 
schemes for lessening the allowance of broth, beer, and other supplies, 
have not been altered since the time of the despicable Earl of Sandwich. 
The disabled veterans of our navy are known to be coerced into the hos- 
pital,—which is governed, after the slavish fashion of a vessel of war, by 
boatswains and other officers in gradation,—by the insufficiency, for a decent 
maintenance in their native villages, of the out pension of 18,0002. per annum, 
and we continue to support this establishment, though it is a boastful and 
vulgar national spectacle, which is very offensive to foreigners, and un- 
worthy of the refining character of the age. We propose, then, to raise the 
out-pensioners to the sum of 25,0001. per annum, and break up the whole 
establishment. ‘The funds derived from the wages of deserters and dead 
seamen, with the parliamentary allowance of 250,000/., will probably pay 
the amount, for the number of pensioners is now very rapidly declining. 
The rental of the landed property of the hospital, derived from the estates 
of the Earl of Derwentwater, is 1 10,0002. per annum., though it is greatly 
underlet; and when brought to the hammer, will probably sell to produce 
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a rental of 150,000/. per annum ; for the estates consist of lands in the 
highest condition of cultivation, with the best farm-buildings and appur- 
tenances in the kingdom, and amongst fine natural scenery in the county of 
Northumberland. There is likewise an immense amount in timber, lead- 
mines, moorlands, and many thousands per annum in church patronage. 
The railway, now commenced from Newcastle to the Solway Frith, passes 
through the centre of the estate, by which the tracts of waste land will be 
rendered more valuable than the cultivated part of the estate; this being 
the richest district in the kingdom for lead, coal, lime, and other mineral 
productions. Thus, by the sale of this property, we shall sweep away 
whole ranks of ministerial underlings, improve the condition of the pen- 
sioners, and derive a large sum for the payment of the national debt. 
It is probable that all this mass of property, and the building and appur- 
tenances of the hospital, with Greenwich Park, will produce the sum of 
twenty millions. 

Chelsea Hospital is another national nuisance which ought to be abo- 
lished. We pay an annual sum of 1,325,000/. for the support of this 
establishment in the neighbourhood of an already too crowded metropolis ; 
whereas the in-door pensioners, who are principally Irish and Scotch 
soldiers, ought now to be dismissed to their native places; when this 
immense annual grant would be distributed and expended on the most 
distant and impoverished districts of the kingdom, and not in London, 
which already absorbs too large a portion of the revenue. Perhaps one 
half of the annual allowance may be saved by the abolition of Chelsea 
Hospital, and the substitution of out door-pensions; for the establishment 
is crowded with sinecurists and useless placemen; and the sale of the 
building and appurtenances of the hospital would produce a large sum. 

We also propose the sale of the Scottish crown and regalia, now depo- 
sited in a chest of Holyrood Palace, only to be stolen, or destroyed by fire. 
In the altered condition of national feeling in Scotland, no resistance would 
be made to the measure, for the feudal motives for preserving these em- 
blems of sovereignty are long ago forgotton, and our policy now is not 
to consult the prejudices of the Highland chiefs, but to give bread to the 
Paisley weavers. Holyrood House itself may also be sold, with many other 
uninhabited palaces and royal castles in various parts of the kingdom. 

Viewed together, these sums are as follows :— 


Crown lands , ; ‘ 17,000,000 
Corporation property , ‘ 100,000,000 
Church ditto : ‘ : 60,000,000 
Decayed charities . . 25,000,000 
Greenwich Hospital . ; ; 20,000,000 
Chelsea Hospital 

Scottish regalia ° 10,000,000 


Holyrood house, &c. &c. j 





£ 232,000,000 





Thus it is apparent that one-third portion of the national debt may, in 
a single session of Parliament, be made to disappear, if the slightest 
vigour be displayed, and this fact be properly understood, that small 
measurs and nibbling retrenchments will no longer satisfy the nation. 
We propose next to examine the various departments of the public 
F2 
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bodies of London, we may conjecture this fund to amount to one hundred 
millions. 

The church ought now to relinquish the property of the poor. The 
original tripartite division of tithes is acknowledged by all persons 
acquainted with ancient ecclesiastical history, one-third portion of the 
revenue of the church being the undoubted property of the poor ; and even 
in the present day, the pauper population of Spain, Italy, and the catholic 
countries, are supported by the monasteries and other religious houses. 
Restitution should therefore now be made of one third portion of the reve- 
nues of the church; and it is more convenient, with reference to the 
expense of management, to appropriate the amount to the immediate 
payment of the national debt, the public continuing to support the poor 
by rate. The entire possessions of the church, in tithe and landed pro- 
perty, amount in value to the sum of 178,450,000/., and the extensive 
leaseholds about to revert to the bishoprick of London, will raise the 
amount to 180,000,000/. One third of this (60,000,000/.) is therefore 
the sum which the state is most equitably entitled to demand from the 
church. 

We next propose the immediate sale of the property of the decayed 
charities. The report of the parliamentary commissioners presents a vast 
scene of iniquity, immense bodies of property having passed into the 
hands of fraudulent possessors. A reformed Parliament, by acting vigor- 
ously upon this report, may obtain, towards the payment of the national 
debt, a sum of twenty-five millions. 

The Greenwich Hospital may be advantageously abolished. This 
establishment is now not a hospital for disabled seamen, but for ministerial 
paupers, and its landed property is burthened with an expense of thirty 
thousand pounds per annum for pretended management, having commis- 
sioners, receivers, stewards, bailiffs, and whole ranks of ministerial under- 
lings, all extravagantly paid. It also receives the wages of all deserters 
and dead seamen, and an immense parliamentary allowance of 250,0001. per 
annum. ‘The real benefits resulting from this prodigious revenue are 
extremely trifling, for the expense of maintaining the in-door pensioners 
upon the present system, exceeds the sum of 2U0/. per annum for each 
individual; and the fraudulent contracts for bad provisions, with the 
schemes for lessening the allowance of broth, beer, and other supplies, 
have not been altered since the time of the despicable Earl of Sandwich. 
The disabled veterans of our navy are known to be coerced into the hos- 
pital—which is governed, after the slavish fashion of a vessel of war, by 
boatswains and other officers in gradation,—by the insufficiency, for a decent 
maintenance in their native villages, of the out pension of 18,0000. per annum, 
and we continue to support this establishment, though it is a boastful and 
vulgar national spectacle, which is very offensive to foreigners, and un- 
worthy of the refining character of the age. We propose, then, to raise the 
out-pensioners to the sum of 25,000/. per annum, and break up the whole 
establishment. The funds derived from the wages of deserters and dead 
seamen, with the parliamentary allowance of 250,000/., will probably pay 
the amount, for the number of pensioners is now very rapidly declining. 
The rental of the landed property of the hospital, derived from the estates 
of the Earl of Derwentwater, is 110,000/. per annum., though it is greatly 
underlet; and when brought to the hammer, will probably sell to produce 
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tenances in the kingdom, and amongst fine natural scenery in the county of 
Northumberland. ‘There is likewise an immense amount in timber, lead- 
mines, moorlands, and many thousands per annum in church patronage. 
The railway, now commenced from Newcastle to the Solway Frith, passes 
through the centre of the estate, by which the tracts of waste land will be 
rendered more valuable than the cultivated part of the estate; this being 
the richest district in the kingdom for lead, coal, lime, and other mineral 
productions. Thus, by the sale of this property, we shall sweep away 
whole ranks of ministerial underlings, improve the condition of the pen- 
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It is probable that all this mass of property, and the building and appur- 
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Chelsea Hospital is another national nuisance which ought to be abo- 
lished. We pay an annual sum of 1,325,000/. for the support of this 
establishment in the neighbourhood of an already too crowded metropolis ; 
whereas the in-door pensioners, who are principally Irish and Scotch 
soldiers, ought now to be dismissed to their native places; when this 
immense annual grant would be distributed and expended on the most 
distant and impoverished districts of the kingdom, and not in London, 
which already absorbs too large a portion of the revenue. Perhaps one 
half of the annual allowance may be saved by the abolition of Chelsea 
Hospital, and the substitution of out door-pensions; for the establishment 
is crowded with sinecurists and useless placemen; and the sale of the 
building and appurtenances of the hospital would produce a large sum. 

We also propose the sale of the Scottish crown and regalia, now depo- 
sited in a chest of Holyrood Palace, only to be stolen, or destroyed by fire. 
In the altered condition of national feeling in Scotland, no resistance would 
be made to the measure, for the feudal motives for preserving these em- 
blems of sovereignty are long ago forgotton, and our policy now is not 
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uninhabited palaces and royal castles in various parts of the kingdom. 

Viewed together, these sums are as follows :— 


Crown lands , ° ‘ 17,000,000 
Corporation property , . 100,000,000 
Church ditto , ‘ ; 60,000,000 
Decayed charities ; , 25,000,000 
Greenwich Hospital . ‘ ; 20,000,000 
Chelsea Hospital l 

Scottish regalia ; 10,000,000 


Holyrood house, &c. &c. j 





£ 232,000,000 





Thus it is apparent that one-third portion of the national debt may, in 
a single session of Parliament, be made to disappear, if the slightest 
vigour be displayed, and this fact be properly understood, that small 
measurs and nibbling retrenchments will no longer satisfy the nation. 
We propose next to examine the various departments of the public 
F 2 
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service, intending to prove that many millions may be annually saved 
under a reformed system. Patronage and jobbing must now disappear 
under the scythe of reform. 

In the naval service, we would disband all the marines. There are 
nine thousand of these sea-soldiers voted annually for the service of the 
navy, not one of whom are wanted ; and they form most expensive bal- 
last. The marine service was invented for two purposes: for the firing 
of small arms in time of engagement, and still more to be a defence 
against the seamen themselves in cases of mutiny. The improved usage 
of seamen, and the disappearance of the ancient race of brutalized com- 
manders of ships of war, have rendered mutiny unknown ; and it cannot be 
required to carry nine thousand soldiers to sea in time of peace. 

But why stand these ships idle all the day long? England, commercial 
England, possesses six hundred sail of fine vessels, lying useless and de- 
caying in the harbours, to the incalculable waste of the money, timber, 
and iron of the nation. ‘There is no reason why these vessels should not 
be employed in commerce ; for the ships in the service of the East India 
Company are usually rated as fifty-gun frigates, and yet each brings home 
nineteen thousand chests of tea from China. Already the commanders of 
our vessels of war are allowed to realize enormous fortunes by the trans- 
portation of specie ; and boxes of gold and silver ought no longer to be 
the only articles of freight. Nor is there any reason why we, who take 
expences for carrying letters through the post-office, should not now take 
millions for carrying bales of cotton and bars of iron. We propose, then, 
to charter our vessels of war to companies of merchants, upon the footing 
of common mercantile shipping, for one or more years, to continue to be 
repaired at the royal dock-yards, and also to dismount three-quarters of 
the complement of guns (as a thirty-six-gun frigate to carry only nine 
guns); and allowing six men to a gun, the number of men required for 
the management of a frigate will be fifty-four; amply sufficient for every 
purpose of commercial navigation. ‘They may continue to be efficient 
upon the present system, with certain reductions in pay, and in naval 
expences, and etiquette; and thus the whole navy coming into active 
operation, an immense sum will be annually saved in the half-pay of 
retiring officers. These vessels will be preferred to any merchantmen, 
because they are better equipped and managed; and being more secure 
from enemies and damage, the insurance upon them will be lower than 
upon vessels of any other class. In time of war, the full complement of 
guns may be remounted ; and even then, one half of the cargo, at the 
double rate of freight, which will be usual, will produce an equal revenue. 
By this conjunction of a mercantile policy, the navy of England may be 
made to support itself, a saving of six millions may be annually effected, 
and the naval discipline may be preserved more perfect, by the uniform 
employment of officers and men. 

It will be said that the shipping interest will be injured by the intro- 
duction of vessels of war into the merchant service: to which the answer 
is, that these complaints of injuries to particular interests have too long 
been entertained, to the much greater injury of the general interest of the 
nation. Moreover, the shipping interest can sustain no farther injury ; 
for all the merchant vessels of the kingdom are sailing to ruin in search 
of the land of sound and wholesome trade promised by Mr. Huskisson, 
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who supported the shippers with his reciprocal right hand, and, voting for 
the one-pound-note-suppression act, sunk the bankers with his left; a 
statesman who did not know that the manufacturer supports the shipper, 
that the banker supports them both, and that a paper circulation is the 
life of the business of a banker: therefore shippers are advised not to 
continue to pay the old harbour dues, wages, and victualling expences, 
but te lay up their vessels until the rights of the banker are restored to 
him, and the trade opened to the East Indies, when they will all be wanted. 
And as merchant vessels may be sold in foreign countries, or chartered to 
foreigners in the carrying trade in other quarters of the world, it is fitting 
that our vessels of war, which, from their superiority of size, security, 
and management, can be navigated at an inferior expence, should now be 
brought into operation at home, for the reduction of the general burthens 
of the nation. 

We shall be told that these ships belong to the King, that kings cannot 
descend to be merchants, and foreigners will say that we are a nation of 
shopkeepers. To this the answer is, that a nation of shopkeepers is better 
than a nation of avaricious lords and starving slaves; that although he 
has recently given away a frigate worth forty thousand pounds to the 
Prussian tyrant of the Holy Alliance, it is yet true that these ships do not 
belong to the King; and further, that if an enormous weight of taxation 
be not, by some means, removed from the energies of the nation, it is too 
probable that the people of England will concur with De Potter, of 
Belgium, that economy cannot exist under a monarchical form of 
government. 

The army next requires revision. It is the first result of Parliamentary 
reform, that this country shall no longer be governed by the bayonet ; and 
therefore the people of England will now expect a reduction of the stand- 
ing army to the number of soldiers which is really required to garrison 
the fortifications of the kingdom. For this service, ten thousand men are 
a large peace establishment in this small island. In the United States of 
America (a country spreading over twenty-six great territories), the entire 
standing army consists of a force of not more than five thousand men; 
for in that enlightened and free country it never enters the mind of man 
that soldiers are supported to fire upon the people who clothe and pay 
them. Owing to our insular situation, secure from the inroads of the 
barbarous northern nations,* we require very little military precaution ; for 
the straits of Dover form a sufficient standing army. Nor have we any 
reason to be anxious about the imaginary balance of power in Europe. 
The preponderance of Russia is a chimera to us: the neighbouring 
nations, whose interest, liberty, and political existence are at stake, will 
regulate the balance without us. A neutral, dignified, and distant policy 
becomes this country, Our loans and superabundant wealth give us 
more influence than all our military fame ; and as money is the sinews of 
war, so the balance of trade is the real balance of power. At home, a 
well regulated police is the only mode of civic coertion which now will be 
tolerated by the people of England. We propose, therefore, at once to 
disband all our cavalry; for this department of the service is doubly 
oppressive in a populous country not able to support twenty thousand idle 
horses of parade. The troops stationed in our colonial dependencies ought 








* Always excepting the Scotch. 
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to be maintained and paid by the local governmenis, as the mercenaries 
of Switzerland are supported by those whom they go abroad to serve ; 
and all colonies unable to support the expenses of their own internal 
government are unworthy of preservation, and, in the depressed condition 
of the country at home, should be dissevered as a dead weight from the 
crown of England. Reducing the strength of the army at home toa force 
of ten thousand infantry, including the corresponding reductions of the 
staff, the war office, and other military institutions, a saving may be 
effected of six millions annually. 

‘The customs and excise. The customs of the sea-ports may be advan- 
tageously farmed by individuals or companies, the contractors advancing 
the revenue of the succeeding quarter, having the use of the custom-houses 
and other appurtenances of the system, and providing clerks, surveyors, 
and other officers, at their own discretion. The excise of the neighbouring 
district may be embodied with the customs, and the whole collected by 
poundage, which, if let by public competition, would not be more than 
sixpence in the pound, or two and one-half per cent.,—the rate at which 
these departments of the revenue were offered to be collected by Mr. 
Hume. This change will effect a saving of more than three millions 
annually, and provide employment for subjects indiscriminately, without 
any base recommendations of electioneering interest. 

The stamps require considerably more than a million and a quarter per 
annum for management, reckoning the expense at thirteen per cent.,—the 
average cost of collecting all the revenue, upon the present system. This 
department may be managed by poundage with singular facility, the value 
of the stamp being apparent upon the paper: when issued from Somerset 
House, the price may be advanced by the provincial distributor, the 
poundage being allowed at the time. Still less than 6d. in the pound 
will sutice for the management of the stamp-office ; which will effect a 
saving of a million per annum. 

The Board of Trade ought also to be abolished. The purpose of this 
expensive department is to fetter, derange, and destroy our commerce. A 
full and free trade to all nations will now be required by the people of 
England; and this useless Board may share the fate of its fellow-clogs 
upon the prosperity of the country. 

The pension list, civil list, patent offices, and other excrescences of the 
system have been proved to be susceptible of a fair reduction of two 
millions. 

There are many other departments—the ordnance, victualling-offices, 
and dock-yards—to be reduced, or abolished as useless. The Govern- 
ment of England is a thousand times too large: it is an engine of eighty- 
horse power applied to a spinning-wheel. A revenue of about five mil- 
lious, exclusive of the national debt, is splendidly sufficient for the real 
purposes of government in this small island; for Queen Elizabeth, with a 
revenue of half a million, derived from the crown lands, supported the 
grandeur of the Court, defeated the Spanish Armada, and maintained 
unsullied the military glory of the English nation. Let us, therefore, 
simplify, cheapen, and reduce our system to its ancient form; and shake 
off effectually, and at once, the shackles with which a sordid and arbitrary 
Aristocracy have so long bound to the earth the noblest people that sur- 
vive upon its surface. 
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The following is the result of the alterations proposed :— 
Sale of the Crown lands, Corporation, and other national 
property, produces 232,000,000/.; the annual interest 











of which, at three and one-half per cent., is . . £ 7,500,000 
Naval expenses saved by chartering vessels, and abolition 

of marines, &c. &c. : ° ‘ . 5,800,000 

Army reduced to 10,000 infantry,-~saving thereby : 6,900,000 

Customs and Excise, saving in the collection of ; ’ 3,000,000 

Stamps, do. do. ‘ d 1,000,000 

Pension List, Patent Offices, and Civil List ; , 2,000,000 
Board of Trade abolished,—Ordnance, Victualling Offices, 

and Dock-Yards reduced ; : : 1,500,000 

£26,800,000 

Entire present expenditure , . £48,500,000 

Deduct therefrom i ; ‘ - 26,800,000 

Clear future Revenue : : . £21,700,000 





This revenue of 21,700,000/., we propose to raise by the stamps, post- 
office, and a property-tax ; the whole system of customs, excise, assessed 
taxes, and miscellaneous revenues being entirely abolished :— 

Stamps, the average amount of, with reduction in manage- 

ment ; ; ; j ‘ ‘ - £ 7,500,000 
Post-office, average produce of : ‘ i tte 1,500,000 
Balance of revenue required to be raised by a property-tax 12,700,000 





£21,700,000 





A tax upon real property is the most equal, just, and cheap method 
of providing the revenue of the State, and, in facility of collection, is 
much superior to our present intricate, inquisitorial, and expensive 
establishments. We propose, then, to levy a tax upon real property, to 
the amount of 12,700,000/., and to graduate the amount of payment, by 
all ranks of proprietors, upon clear principles of natural justice. The 
amount of revenue now proposed to be raised by a property-tax is for the 
payment of the interest of the national debt: and we therefore inquire, by 
and for whom was this debt contracted ?—The Aristocracy. Our late 
wars have been defensive wars, undertaken to defend the mansions, furni- 
ture, and plate of the lords and gentry; to defend Blenheim, Stow, and 
Lowther Castle; and not to defend the famished million. In a country 
possessed of aristocratic institutions, the burthens of the State ought to 
be borne by the upper ranks ; for property accumulates and has an attrac- 
tion towards title. The value of an English peerage, from the facility 
of rich intermarriages alone, may be estimated at the rate of two hundred 
thousand pounds ; and a Dukedom is a magnet of power to draw millions 
to itself. It has been usual in all countries to levy taxation by the grada- 
tions of rank and privilege: thus, in Prussia, the lands of the church were 
rated at 45 per cent., whilst the lands of lay proprietors were rated at 
15 per cent.; lands of the Knights of Malta and the Teutonic Order, at 
20 per cent.; those by any noble tenure, at 38 per cent., and those by 
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base tenure much lower. The same system prevailed in France and 
Switzerland ; for in the canton of Berne, the fine upon alienation of lands 
amounted to one-sixth upon lands held by noble tenure, and one-tenth 
only upon such as were held by base tenure. In England, the ancient 
oll-tax was always graduated by the degrees of rank, down to the reign 
of William the Third ; since which period the boroughmongering aristocracy 
have reversed all equitable government ; and the people have been, in the 
language of Montesquieu, brayed in a mortar. Every principle of justice, 
restitution, and ancient precedent, therefore, requires that a property-tax 
should now be assessed by the gradations of title: and we therefore pro- 
pose to rate the lands of a Duke at ten shillings per acre, the lands of a 
Marquis at nine shillings per acre, those of other peers of the realm at 
eight shillings ; Baronets, and Irish and Scotch peers, not having seats in 
the House of Lords, at seven shillings, and all the remaining landed pro- 
perty of the kingdom at six shillings per acre. If it be thought by the 
Nobility that this scale of taxation exceeds their interest and superior pri- 
vileges in the State, it may be enacted that such titled persons be permitted, 
by laying down their hereditary titles, to sink into the mass of the people, 
and thus become liable only to taxation upon terms of equality with the 
Commoners of the kingdom. Nor would the burthens of the Aristocracy, 
upon the adoption of this method of taxation, be in reality much increased ; 
for the reduced rate of all the commodities of life, upon the termination 
of the excise, customs, and miscellaneous taxes, would outweigh, in the 
establishments of the wealthy, the difference of increased taxation on 
land. This change would also operate most beneficially in increasing 
the veneration of the people for the superior orders in this country ; 
whereas it is probable that, without such a change, the opinion of the 
public will soon disagree with all hereditary rank and privilege whatever ; 
it being certain, that without a counterbalance to the accumulative ten- 
dency of our aristocratical institutions there can be no comfogg, no real 
liberty, for the mass of the people. "4h 








BREVITIES. 





A man of genius, by too much dividing his attention, becomes diamond-dust 
instead of remaining a diamond. 

As the prickliest leaves are the driest, so tle pertest fellows are generally the most 
barren. 

Verse is to poetry, what music is to dancing. 

Governments are generally about twenty years behind the intellect of their time. 
In legislation, they are like parents quarrelling what kind of frock the boy shall 
wear, who, in the meantime, grows up to manhood, and won’t wear any frock at all. 

There is one special reason why we should endeavour to make children as happy 
as possible, which is, that their early youth forms a pleasant or unpleasant back- 
ground to all their after-life, and is consequently of more importance to them than 
any other equal portion of time. 

To say that principles of exclusion, applied to particular classes, are a necessary 
part of a free constitution, at all times and under all circumstances, is equivalent to 
maintaining that the bandage which supports a man’s wounded arm is a part of his 
nature, The bandage may have been wisely applied originally, but it is always a 
fair question whether it may not be safely removed ; and the removal is not giving 
the arm a privilege, but restoring one. 
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73 
WHAT YOU PLEASE.—No. IL. 


My Dear MarmMapukKE— ’ 

I sEND you a poem or two, under the above title, and trust that you 
will be pleased with them. I am not yet recovered from the ague, induced 
by the “cold splash” of Robert Montgomery's new poem. I can assure 
you that my shivering fits are quite awful. I write in great haste, and 
have only time to add that two or three fellows of Oriel have been pes- 
tering me during the last week, for an introduction to you, but I hesi- 
tated, being well aware of your numerous occupations. By the bye, I 
saw the most beautiful girl yesterday that my eyes ever beheld.—Her 
hair is raven-black, her eyes deep hazel, and her name is————oh ! no, I 
shall never mention it, till next month, when you shall have certain 
stanzas in honour of deep-hazeled eyes, and raven-black hair. 

Ever yours, 
Oxford, June, 20, 1832. ALGERNON SyDNEY. 


P. S.—I open my letter to say, that the tutors of Trinity and Jesus 
have recommended the study of the Monthly Magazine to their pupils, as 
the means by which they will most readily acquire a knowledge of a pure 
and elegant English style. After this, who shall presume to question the 
judgment and taste of our college tutors ? 

LINES 
Written under the Picture of a Lady in the Library of the Rev. John Mitford. 





I cannor guess thy name or race, 
Lady, and yet I think thy face, 
Thy cheek so bright, thine eye so free, 
Thy red-rose lips are known to me. 
But I am very young, and thou 
Belongest to the bye-gone years, 
And other lips were on thy brow, 
And other voices in thine ears. 
Mine eye doth wander from the book, 
To gaze upon each quiet feature ; 
And well it may—thy gleeful look 
Is turn’d on me, sweet unknown creature! 
Thy tresses of rich summer brown, 
Thy sunny cheeks are floating down, 
Thy hand plays with a rose the while ; 
Thy heart is in some distant spot, 
Of that bright rose it thinketh not, 
I see love in that thoughtful smile. 


I gaze upon thee o’er and o’er, 

And turn aside and gaze once more, 
Enchantress of the place, 

My weeping memory fain would would bear 

The colour of thy cheek, thy hair, 
Thy beauty and thy grace: 

For weak and dim my eyes may be, 

E’er they again shall look on thee. 


Yet there is one when I am gone, 

The Poet of this lov’d domain ; 
Ah! lady, at thy gentle call, 

He wakes his silent lyre again ; 
Thy faithful eye, thine angel smile 

Are with him so he fondly dreams, 
His lonely wanderings to beguile, 

By distant hills and haunted streams ; 
At eve his twilight lamp doth glow 
Beneath thy radiant brow of snow. 
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Thou art the lady of these bowers! 
’Mid books and music thou dost dwell; 
’Mid purple hues and scented flowers, 
And rich delights thou lov’st so well. 
Thy small white hand its rose doth bear, 
‘hy neck its chain of orient pear! ; 
A bright gem sparkles in thy hair, 
Beautiful Girl! 
Whoe’er thou art, a blessing be, 
A Poet’s blessing rest with thee. 


Benhall, August 23, 1831. 

When you read the title of the next poem, you will, I doubt not, thank 
me for my merciful consideration in making it so short, seeing that I 
could with perfect ease have filled the entire magazine. 


PLEASANT THINGS. 


I. 


Iris a pleasant thing to look 
Thro’ some red-rose shadowed pane, 

Watching the gentle village brook 
Glimmer along the lane— 

Or dreaming o’er some antique book, 
Of thoughts a magic chain, 

To bring the shepherd with his crook, 
The Hebrew shepherd back again! 


II. 


It is a pleasant thing to sit 
Upon a mossy stile, 
And hear the timid linnet flit 
Among the leaves the while,— 
The village annals thinking o’er, 
How many fair and bright, 
On that old stile have sat before 
In summer’s fading light! 


Ill. 


Beautiful in the green-wood straying, 
As carelessly we roam, 
Suddenly our feet delaying, 
At the rising thought of home— 
Oh, pleasant to our eyes to see 
The sunlit oak beside, 
Some face that memory knows will be 
A glad and willing guide. 
Iv. 
It is a pleasant thing I ween, 
A golden tressed girl to see, 
When on her face the ae oe sheen 
Of summer shineth tenderly ; 
Perchance her glowing eyes may be 
Bent o’er some pictured scene of glory, 
While you stand by, and suddenly 
She looketh up and asks the story. 
v. 
It is a pleasant thing 
* * * * 
I mean it would be a pleasant thing to go on writing at this rate till the 
arrival of the Millenium. But unluckily the mail has arrived first, and 
if I were to essay the editing of another verse—nay, another line, I should 
lose it, 
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FRANCE, OR CAUSES OF THE LATE INSURRECTION IN FRANCE. 


eo 


Ar the time when, a little subsequent to the acknowledgment of Ameri- 
can independence, (in 1786,) a popular insurrection in Massachussets 
menaced all authorities, state and federal, with setting them topsy turvy, 
the reproach was generally made to the American Government, that it 
would not last free and united for any space. Half a century, since elapsed 
in freedom and union, has taken the trouble to answer the cavil. Jeffer- 
son angrily replied at the time, ** that he could have no hopes of a country, 
that did not shew a similar spirit from time to time. The body politic,” 
said he, “can never be healthy, unless it throws forth its malign humours.” 

Without exactly adopting the creed of Jefferson ; on the contrary, most 
strongly deprecating the custom of deadly political quarrels in the tho- 
roughfares and lanes of_a capital, we must still say, that the momentary 
abuse of freedom by the French, fills us neither with disgust nor despair. 
Since 1789, they have progressed towards liberty, often overthrowing it, 
but never altogether destitute of what our chroniclers call, losing sight of 
the great aim. In submission to Napoleon, in seconding his strong arm, 
the French bartered their domestic liberties, indeed, but it was neither 
without return nor for ever. ‘They had secured equality at home, and the 
new state and spirit arising from this principle, had time to grow and to 
mature at home, whilst the force of the country, united under one powerful 
head, marched to overthrow the hostile principle of feudality abroad. The 
French were indeed driven back within their frontiers, not, however, without 
having achieved their great purpose, and established the seeds of anti-fen- 
dalism, and anti-despotism, in every crevice of the European soil. These 
are now germing; and far more prosperous will be their national growth, 
than if the French still held theirempire. Meantime, the French at home 
have not been idle. The destruction of privileges, the division of property, 
the shaking off religious trammels, the annals of the revolution itself, were 
bequests made by that great event, able of themselves to ensure freedom. 
Come it must, under any or all circumstances, whether Napoleon had con- 
tinued to reign or not. The outbreak must have come, for the momentum 
was placed in the domestic institutions of the people, graven on their 
hearths more deeply than on their law-tables ; and the only possible mode 
of checking it was for the ruler, whoever or whatever he might be, to put 
himself at the head of what has been so well denominated the mouvement, 
and thus rendering it as gradual and as rational as might be. 

These and many other things we do not take into account, when we 
undertake to pass judgment on the French. Their revolution of July 
was admired here; it was outrageously provoked, and most gallantly 
followed up. But their restlessness since, their riots, their plots, their late 
revolt, are too apt to seem the fruits of mere wanton fickleness, without 
any cause deeper than their caprice, and consequently afford no hopes of 
a peaceable settlement in such a country, till it be once more under the 
rod of despotism. 

But the fault is not in the people. History shews the French to have 
been the most patient people on earth, and to have borne, longer than any 
other, the enormous evils of a monarchy pushed to the last extreme of 
despotism and audacity. The English of 1642 put their shoulders to 
their monarchy, while it was vet in its vigour, and upset it by main force. 
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The French monarchy of 1790 was not upset. _It fell of itself ; it could 
not go a step farther ; it foundered. The people of France never set 
themselves free, till political paralysis had stricken the monopoly that 
enthralied them. But when they did set about freedom, they did the thing 
more completely than we did. We began from above, pruning such 
branches as kept us from the sun. They began at the roots, of which 
they plucked up the old, planting a new and different seed altogether. 

Now here is the mistake. We think, that when Buonaparte came, he 
merely renewed the system of the old monarchy. No such thing—he 
was but a temporary dictator, who stood by his own might, and made no 
institutions to prop himself with, except the military ones of the hour. He 
left the republican seed of equality in the ground, and let it grow without 
trampling or uprooting. Hence it was, that when the Bourbons came 
back, they found a florid despotism, in appearance just what suited them, 
but beneath that appearance was a republican people. The French were, 
and are, a republican people. The great revolution made them so irrevo- 
cably. We may regret it, but we must own it. We may wish to make 
it otherwise, but it is beyond our power; unless that which has been 
declared impossible, viz., that a man be born again, should become 
possible. ‘The French are a republican people, republican in spirit, in 
social feeling, in pride, in habits of life, in the division of property, in fact, 
in all their private and domestic properties and relations. Yet, with all 
this, the form and machinery of government is monarchic. Hence the 
eternal combat betwixt them ; and, while it lasts, the monarchic principle 
cau never feel secure, nor the republican principle feel satisfied. 

Charles the Tenth and his people must have come into collision, angry 
collision—for they were at issue on points, that only the sword can decide. 
Nevertheless, when the revolution of 1830, was completed, the chiefs, 
frightened at the name of a republic, associated as it was with crime, 
thought to make a compromise, and erect a throne, surrounded by repub- 
lican institutions. Here was a mistake. It was the mingling of two 
principles, that never amalgamate. For the new king was no sooner king, 
than he tooh on him a king’s nature, and leanings, and aspirations; and 
ere a little month was over, the great mistake was seen, and the republi- 
cans lamented their fault. However, instead of being angry with Louis 
Philippe, they ought to have accused themselves, for what in reality was 
their blunder, and, indeed, his misfortune. 

Such has been the state of things in France.—To all outward appear- 
ance, Louis Philippe has enjoyed a species of popularity: but analyze it ; 
tis, with the exception of a court-faction, such as must always exist in 
proportion to the civil list and place list of a monarch, but a general 
desire for peace and quietness. ‘The influential majority of the French, 
viz. the population of great towns, are all commercial ; they have made 
capitals ; they exist and trade on credit. A riot kills at once their revenue 
and their capital ; and hence the National Guard of any city are always 
ready to put down the artizans, when they rise. But is this loyalty, is 
this affection for Louis Philippe, and his dynasty ? No. His name indeed 
is, and has been, a word synonymous with order. It has stood for govern- 
ment. But let it be once proved and suspected, that the upholding Louis 
Philippe affords greater chance of troubles than tranquillity, and he in- 
stantly is left without support. A few more such riots as those of last 
month will be sufficient to prove this. The middle and industrious 
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classes will then come to perceive that incompatibility betwixt monarchi- 
cal government and republican institutions, which the leaders in the 
Chambers have been some time aware of. 

Now Louis Philippe himself seems to have become convinced of this 
truth, and he seeks to bring the state of things back to amonarchy. His 
policy shews this ; especially his late bold measures. He is at length 
determined to try the principle of Charles X., with more sagacity. But 
what Charles failed in, with one fourth of the French population, the 
present Carlists, at his back, can Louis Philippe succeed in, with them 
in sworn hostility to him? It is not enough to put down the people, to 
quell riots, and conquer in the holding of a court of the Tuilleries. The 
republican seeds and institutions must be up-rooted. Can any French 
king introduce the droit d’ainesse or prevent an equal division of property 
betwixt children? Can he create a noblesse, that will command respect ? 
Faith, the legitimate Bourbons, with the most legal Chamber of Deputies, 
could not do either. When Charles made a peer, that peer was obliged 
to turn liberal and lean on popular support, were it but to hold his place 
in society. Hence the peerage itself became anti-monarchic in its ten- 
dency. It was driven with the tide, and forced to go against its own 
nature and existence. 

But there is no use in heaping argument upon argument. The French 
are republicans, and a republic they must form. We are monarchists 
and are perfectly contented with monarchic organization. Reform will 
render it perfectly compatible with the rights and liberty of all, and es- 
tablish gradation in society, and lend that society a charm and a refinement, 
that arepublic perhaps may not know. But although this may be our 
taste, we have no right to force it upon our neighbours. We might as 
well preach a crusade against the Americans, because they do without a 
court, as against the French for aiming at the same conclusion, not 
through theory or restlessness, but because their domestic institutions, 
and their prejudices, if you will, do not tolerate or harmonize with, such 
superstructure, They will not have a Corinthian capital on a Doric 
column. This is the secret of their discontent. 

We think that these observations fully account for the late improvised 
insurrection; we say improvised, for, although there were plots and 
parties, there was certainly much that was portentous both in its out- 
break, and in its suppression. It depended on the turn of a card once or 
twice, whether the National guards should take the side of, or against, the 
government. To many have they arrived at the point of being con- 
vinced, that the continuance of the present dynasty may be a source of as 
much disorder as order. For there with them lies all the question. 

In fine, it is our decided conviction, that the French must, and will, try 
a republic. Wedo not applaud, nor yet deplore; we only see this ne- 
cessity : a necessity that arises from the nature of the country and the 
habits of its population, and that will force its completion, whether 
insurrections be successful or put down. Indeed, the suppression of the 
late insurrection has rather advanced the republican cause, since, by push- 
ing Louis Philippe from his moderate principles of rule, into the extra- 
legal ones of his predecessor, it has paved the way for a future re-action, 
for which all were not yet prepared. With the French remains the alter- 
native of meeting the great experiment: wisely, like America, or madly, 
as they themselves have done before. Our part is to remain, certainly 
not uninterested, but uninterfering spectators of the essay. 
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We well remember the tone of conversation in conservative society some 
years ago, when the education of the poor had at last been conceded by 
the authorities. We had not, at that period, left the university for the 
world more than two years; and having been good boys at the university, 
and thought just as our tutors wished us to think, we had only just gained 
confidence enough to begin thinking a little for ourselves: we had just 
begun to feel uneasy under the restraints of university prescription and 
Toryism, but had not yet shaken off the yoke. We were therefore not a 
little dismayed by the moody misgivings of the highly respectable, indeed 
elevated circle, to which our professional employment afforded us access. 
The energetic amongst our Tory associates of the laity exclaimed,—‘‘ Now 
is the time for resisting the demands of the levellers! This system of 
education must not be suffered to commence ; its principle is essentially 
vicious! Let us crush the hydra at its first hiss, ere its venomous rage be 
quite up, and its many heads reared in fearful unity against us.” We 
felt at the time that these men were wise in their generation; we could 
not subscribe to the selfish views by which they were actuated, but grant- 
ing that they were, like good dogs, bound to keep all the tripe to them- 
selves, it was wiser to try to deter the enemy from laying hold of it at 
all; to step up in advance of it, and snarl and growl, than to reserve 
tooth and strength for a pull and haul at last, when, at all events, the 
good thing must be sadly mangled in the tussle, if not torn bit by bit 
entirely away. 

Our acquaintance amongst the clerical conservatives were just as hos- 
tile, and on the same grounds, to the principle of general education, and 
would have rejoiced to see their lay brethren push their hostility against it 
to extremities. They could not help feeling that, as general knowledge 
became greater, the importance of mere readers of prayers, and Scripture, 
and sermons, must become less; and not relishing the prospect of an 
increased moral and philosophical activity, in order to preserve their im- 
portance unimpaired, they could not help heartily wishing the projected 
elevation of the people at the devil. Being, however, avowedly lights to 
lighten the nation, their objecting openly to the principle of general illu- 
mination, would have been too palpably gross to be generally tolerated ; 
they submitted, therefore, though with an ill grace, and shifted their active 
hostility from the principle of the measure to its provisions, endeavouring 
thus to retard, as long as possible, the consequences they dreaded We 
recollect an instance of clerical tactics, grounded on this view of the 
emergency of the case. It occurred at the period alluded to, about fifteen 
years ago. 

After an ordination, a party of young gentlemen just manufactured into 
spiritual pastors and masters for the community, were invited to dine with 
the master manufacturer, the bishop; by whom they were, in the course 
of the entertainment, addressed as follows. ‘‘ Let me beg of you to pay 
great attention to the schools in your respective parishes. Many objec- 
tions have been urged against a system of general education. I am far 
from asserting that those objections are not founded on correct views. But 
the time is past for combatting the principle of education; it is impossible 
for us, if we were so inclined, to stem the current of the national feeling 
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on the subject. It behoves us, therefore, as we are desirous to uphold 
the credit and ascendancy of our church, to put ourselves forward in the 
work of education ; for, if we do not, the dissenters certainly will. What- 
ever may be our private judgment as to the expediency of the general 
measure, we must yield to unavoidable circumstances, and avail ourselves 
of our station to preoccupy the direction of the youthful mind. Thus 
may we hope, by zeal and watchfulness, to check the infusion into it, 
under the mask of education, of principles subversive of religion, 
order, &c. &c. &c.” 

Now, does not, we ask, the fact of such having been the wary and 
prudential character of conservativeness fifteen years ago, tend to support 
the general truth, that those things which conservatives especially desire 
to preserve are, beyond the power of human prevention, doomed and 
destined to be taken from them? Does not this fact help our present 
argument, that high aristocratic pretension has well nigh numbered its 
days within this realm of England? That the humpty-dumpty of nobility 
has almost lost its balance, is about to fall from the eminence on which 
it has been squatting, while we simpletons have been gaping and gazing 
at it in senseless admiration? And that, on that lofty wall, 

“* Not all the king’s horses and all the king’s men, 
Can set humpty-dumpty up again ?” 

We have lately witnessed striking examples of the admirable singleness 
of purpose, and dogged determination, with which conservative energies 
are exerted to effect their ends. Can it be supposed, that the party have 
not, ever since the period of the instance, as above, aye, and for ages 
before it, been watching to prevent, defeat, destroy? Can it be supposed 
that their lynx-eyed vigilance has ever missed an opportunity of mischief, 
that they have ever failed in promptitude to seize on an opportunity ? 
No, no; they have all along been acting up to their true designation, 
children of this world: they have beat us out and out in mere tactics, in 
unity of design, and unbaffled resources of manceuvre. But the elements of 
truth have fought for us, and who shall stand against them? By these 
have their politics been confounded, their knavish tricks frustrated, their 
battle-array scattered. We deserve no credit for having defeated them. 
If it had not been decreed that they should not prosper, their own cun- 
ning and their own right hand would have achieved success. We have 
always been remiss. We have never seconded the Controller of events 
with the zeal and devotion which was due from us. We can, at the most, 
only claim the negative merit of not having shut our hearts to the dictates 
of an awful and inscrutable, yet beneficent Providence. We can only 
urge for ourselves, that we have not rebelled against the fiats of that 
benign dispensation, by which proud and luxurious classes of men are 
being gradually brought down to a due sense of their essential insigni- 
ficance ; through which he who runs may now read, that the ignorant, 
abject, and needy classes are destined to be raised to comparative com- 
petence and content. 

The more we reflect upon the unquestionable sagacity, prudence, 
unanimity and energetic promptitude of the conservative party, the more 
we feel assured, that nothing short of providential necessity could have 
reduced them to their present state of depreciation. But we know that 
this is only the first grand shock of a series, which they must, for huma- 
nity’s sake, be made to feel. 
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It is not in human nature, that a large body of men should voluntarily 
surrender any portion of consequence or profit, which they have once been 
allowed to enjoy. There is absolutely no precedent to be found for 
such conduct throughout the whole range of experience. No historian 
records an event of the kind. The wildest speculative politician never 
dreamt of its being possible to induce a large class of wealthy men to make 
willingly any concessions, under any circumstances, to any entreaties or 
demands, no matter whether reasonable or otherwise, if those concessions 
should involve the slightest diminution of the pomp, and parade, and profit 
of their existing condition. Individuals in such classes there have always 
been, who would gladly bave borne their share in such sacrifices; but a 
number large enough to influence the general feeling of such classes, and 
direct their conduct, has never existed, does not now, and probably never 
will, exist. 

With this conviction constantly present to us, discouraged and grievously 
discomforted in the inmost recesses of our anxious souls should we be, 
did we not confidently reckon upon the continued demonstrations of a 
paramount providential necessity towards a still further depreciation of 
upper-class consequence, 

In common with all reflecting men, we know gross ignorance and abject 

poverty to be so obstructive of man’s moral energies, that they may be 
said almost to destroy them. When, therefore, we look around us upon 
the masses of our fellow creatures, depraved and rendered miserable by 
such ignorance and poverty, religion, philosophy, conscience, reason, 
humanity, force us to wish above all things, that these prevailing sources 
of mischief may be, as far as possible, and as soon as possible, stopped. 
We cannot suffer any claims of privilege through law or custom; any 
regard for the mere indulgence or convenience of any men, or set of men, 
in the community, to deter us from wishing, that the whole catalogue 
of other political evils might be let loose upon society, rather than that 
gross ignorance and abject poverty should continue to disqualify the masses 
of our fellow-countrymen for the moral purposes of life, and deprive them 
of that degree of enjoyment in the possession of it, without which it must 
be deemed a curse rather than a blessing. We disdain all notions of the 
possibility of equalizing moral and intellectual acquirements and enjoy- 
ment of life amongst the several classes of the community: the most 
thorough conservative alive is not more sure than we are, that there must 
always be classes comparatively uninformed and poor. But we maintain, 
in vindication of the Creator's goodness, and in obedience to our own 
reason and observation, that all civilized nations possess within them- 
selves the means of averting intense and demoralizing poverty from all 
classes: we know that it is owing to short-sighted, selfish man alone, 
wherever the means of sustaining life in adequate vigour, intelligence, and 
comfort, are not within the reach of the industrious members of any civi- 
lized community. 

A case might be supposed, in which, owing to the pressure of external 
circumstances, such as war, or foreign tyranny, national resources 
should be so exhausted, as to leave the upper classes in an impoverished 
state, whilst the lower would therefore necessarily be reduced to extreme 
distress. This is not our case. England abounds in resources. No 
circumstances are operating to diminish the aggregate wealth of the 
nation. No cause from without is chargeable with any portion of the 
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distress of which we complain. Our nobility, with their upholders and 
abettors, have been growing richer, as the lower classes have been 
sinking into destitution. This is a plain proof enough, when coupled 
with the fact that the nobility have been our managers, that they have 
been the cause of the evil. Discarding the impious, untenable position 
that God is the author of a general extreme poverty; unable to assign it 
to any external cause; precluded by common sense from supposing the 
lower orders to have reduced themselves to destitution; what choice have 
we left? Blame must attach somewhere; and no where can we fix it 
but on that proud and pampered class of our own countrymen, whom 
for ages we have permitted to extract the wealth of the nation whence 
they pleased, to bestow it how and where they pleased. We all know 
that the aggregate means of maintenance have not decreased in the world 
in general, nor our own country in particular. The tenet of excessive 
population is beginning to be deemed a sign of a shallow or muddy 
intellect, except in a landed proprietor, in whom it is a sensible tenet 
enough, if any thing selfish can be sensible. A fresh creation of supply 
cannot be looked for, like Manna and Quails by the Israelites of old: 
therefore the Community have only to look for relief to a transfer of 
some portion of the good things of life, from those who are rotting in 
rank superfluity, to those who are pining in want. From the luxuries 
of one class of our countrymen must the whole retrenchment be made, 
which the wants of millions demand. All that is to be gained for the 
abject poverty of the masses of society must be deducted from the 
enormous, anti-social accumulation of the class. We mean not to 
suggest plunder to the sufferers: no lasting relief ever accrued to society 
through plunder. A surer means of relief has begun to dawn upon us. 
Reform in Parliament has made the first wide breach in the slavish subser- 
vience of our countrymen to their nobility: the principle of depreciation 
is now fairly set to work against them: they can no longer pass current 
for the sublime and potent demigods they have in the grossness of our 
ee superstition been supposed to be: the sentiment cannot much 
onger prevail, as it used, that the nobility of England are distinguished 
from other nobility by their patriotism; that. they are the models to 
an admiring world of an heroic magnanimity, a chivalrous disinterest- 
edness, an exquisite refinement in morals and manners, unapproachable 
by other mortals. 

_On the general spread and prevalence of this principle of a just depre- 
ciation of nobility, we, ourselves, confidently depend for the benefits 
to be derived to society from Reform in Parliament. We have not met 
with one of any party who is not impressed with a sense of the dimin- 
ished importance of our nobility, in a great degree consequent upon their 
ejection from the House of Commons ; but chiefly owing to the disgraceful 
light, in which they have exhibited to the public during the question of 
Reform. Indeed it is beyond dispute, that more unequivocal evidence of 
a gross determination of heart and soul to vulgar selfishness was never 
exhibited in the lowest transaction of petty commerce. These we have 
lately had specimens of in a conservative and exclusive assembly: it 
cannot be denied that more palpable proofs of inherent coarseness of 
mind were never displayed in Billingsgate Market, than have been 
discernable under the flimsy gauze of a conventional phraseology, in 
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which these pretenders to refinement have lately clad the interchange 
of their extravagant and disingenuous rancour. 

With the utmost energy of earnestness we beseech our fellow country- 
men not to lose the impression of the unworthiness, the intrinsic meanness, 
and vulgarity of mere nobility, which late occurrences must have made 
upon their minds : let this impression produce its natural effect of rendering 
us less lavish of those outward signs of profound respect with which nobility 
has always been treated in society, to the frustration of the benefit of our 
constitutional principles of freedom. It is quite certain, that nothing will 
so directly tend to obviate the necessity of violence in gaining all which, 
within the ensuing few years, we must strive to gain from the upper classes, 
as the giving them to understand, by our looks and general behaviour, that 
we do not think so much of them as we used todo. Consideration enough 
for mortal man, “ whose breath is in his nostrils,” they will always continue 
to possess ; for property and distinction of all degrees never yet failed of 
gaining its full deserts from organized society, But it will, henceforth, be 
far more disgraceful than it has been, in liberally educated Englishmen, to 
pamper and delude lords by an irrational, unconstitutional subservience in 
the intercourse of common life. We would have the respectful, chastened 
smile of approval of lordly commonness in speech and action discontinued. 
The pas and the parole should still be lordly privileges ; but these should 
be conceded in a society of Englishmen with the calm demeanour of a 
consciousness of intrinsic equality. Nothing is so mortifying to lords as 
behaviour, in men without rank or fortune, indicating entire self-possession 
in their presence. We have certified ourselves, by repeated observation 
and experiment, that our nobility and their clique, virtually, exact of such 
associates that sort of prostration of spirit which the assumed presence of 
the Deity within holy precincts inflicts on the soul of an heathen. No one 
is so unacceptable to them as one who, without disputing their right to 
precedence, by the unrestrained play of his features and movement of his 
limbs, betrays an unconsciousness of the present deity. To coarse rude- 
ness in a blackguard they have no objection; but to witness an easiness 
and self-possession like their own, within their own circle, is gall and 
wormwood to them.- They never believe this to be natural in one of in- 
ferior rank; their self-love shuts out all suspicion that the man’s manners 
can be genuine. But it is offensive enough to them to see themselves suc- 
cessfully imitated, where the imitation is not, as on the stage, confessed ; 
so offensive, indeed, that nothing can reconcile them to the offender. 

To this vulnerable point of our nobility we would then direct the covert 
attacks of our intelligent fellow countrymen in general. In our represen- 
tatives in a reformed parliament, consists of course our main and regular 
force for carrying on the war. But these will stand in need of all the 
support a guerilla and partizan: spirit can furnish from amongst ourselves. 
We know that we must overcome at last; but the pride of the enemy is 
high still ; his resources of supply for this powerful arm of his warfare are 
not yet materially exhausted. Let us, who are enlightened enough to 
know the real value and use of nobility, employ ourselves in cutting off 
its future supplies of pride in private life. Thus shall we expedite the 
labours of our public defenders, and, by mortifying and humbling the 
aristocratic spirit in detail, prepare it for yielding with a readier and better 
grace to those retrenchments of its luxury which the interests of humanity 
demand, and which Englishmen must and will, whatever be the conse- 
quences, obtain. 
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Ir was on a pouring wet morning in the end of the month of March, 
1827, that I sat drowsily ensconced in a “ Wooburn” beside the fire in my 
study(!) in a front room in Upper Brook Street—for I am in easy cir- 
cumstances, and rent “a suite of apartments fit for the immediate recep- 
tion of an M. P. or bachelor of fashion,” in the house of a “ professional 
man of celebrity, who has no family.” I had spelt through two news- 
papers, even to the last resource of “ Rowland’s Kalydor” and “ Gow- 
land’s Lotion.” I had read and dozed over every article in the last page 
of my last paper, until I caught myself reading the small-printed prices 
of the markets—potatoes at 8s. and 6d.” 

I began to feel as hunting gentlemen do during a hard frost—what ie 
called “hard up.” I had stirred my fire till it was out; and yawned 
until I began to fear a locked jaw. In very despair I strolled to the 
window, hopeless as I was of seeing any thing more amusing than over- 
flowing gutters, half-drowned sparrows, or a drenched apothecary’s boy. 
It was early in the morning, at least in a London morning, and I could 
not even anticipate the relief of a close carriage, with an oil-skin hammer- 
cloth, driving by: what then was my delight when, at one glance, as I 
reached the window, I descried that the bills in a large and handsome 
house opposite had been taken down! Now do not suppose that I love 
to pry into my neighbour's affairs for the sake of gossip—far from it; but 
what is an honest bachelor geutleman to do on a rainy morning, if he 
may vot pick up a small matter of amusement by watching his opposite 
neighbours now and then ? 

The houses opposite were worse than no houses at all; for one was 
inhabited by an old and infirm lady, who had no visitors but an M. D., 
an apothecary, and a man in a shovel-hat. The other house contained 


only an elderly and yery quiet couple, who had not near so much variety 


as a clock; they never stopt—never went too fast or too slow—never 
wanted winding up—they went of themselves—their breakfast and dinner 
bells rang daily to a minute at half-past eight and at six o’clock—their 
fat coachman and fat horses came to the door precisely at two o'clock 
to take them out, always to the Regent’s Park, and drove twice round 
the outer circle. 1 took care to enquire into that fact. I ascertained too 
for certain that they had a leg of mutton for dinner every Tuesday and 
Friday, and fish three times a week, including Sundays, on which day too 
the butcher always brought roasting beef—always the thick part of the 
surloin. What could I do with such people as these? I gave them up 
as hopeless. 

Preparations for the reception of a family in my favourite house now 
went on with great spirit ; a thorough internal cleaning and scouring on 
the first day; on the second, all the windows were cleaned. I could 
stand it no longer, and snatching up my hat, I just stepped over pro- 
miscuously to ask the maid who was washing the steps, by whom the 
house was taken. She was a stupid, ignorant, country girl, and did not 
seein at all alive to the interest attaching to her examination. I how- 
ever discovered that—the house was taken by a baronet, and that his 
family consisted of his lady and one child (a boy), and his wife’s sister. 
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I took a few turns in the Park, and just as I rapped at my own door, 
I determined I would make no farther enquiries concerning the expected 
family—no, it would be infinitely more interesting to discover every 
thing by my own penetration and ingenuity ;—it would be a nice em- 
ployment for me, for I was dreadfully at a loss for something to do, and 
would keep me from falling asleep. 

I began now to count the hours. I was afraid of stirring from the 
window lest the strangers should escape my vigilance, and arrive un- 
known to me. I even dined in my study, and here, by the way, I must 
let the reader into a little secret. | had a large wire blind fixed on one of 
my windows, behind which I could stand and direct my enquiries unseen 
by any body, though few within range were unseen by me. 

A few days past slowly on. Muslin curtains were put up, not blinds, 
fortunately for me, (I have a mortal antipathy to blinds to any windows 
but my own), boxes of mignionette appeared in every window. A cart 
from Colville’s in the King’s Road, filled with Persian lilacs, moss roses, 
and heliotropes, unladed its sweets at the door. They had then a rural 
taste ; country people perhaps ; and I sighed as I figured to myself a bevy 
of plump rosy misses in pink and green, and one or two young squires 
in green coats and top boots. The arrival, whatever it might be, must 
be drawing very near—nearer and nearer—for a respectable looking 
housekeeper made her appearance one morning at the window, who had 
stolen a march on me; I! never could make that out, for I had never 
seen her arrive. Two or three maids also were flitting about, and a gen- 
tleman out of livery appeared, now at the area, and now at the hall-door, 
superintending the unpacking of a grand piano-forte from Broadwood’s ; 
then arrived a cart from Brecknell and Turner, wax-chandlers in the Hay- 
market ; and one from Fortnum and Mason’s in Piccadilly, with divers 
other carts and packages of minor consideration. Then came hackney- 
coaches with servants and coloured paper boxes-—smart looking maids in 
Leghorn bonnets and drab shawls, and footmen in dark green, and very 
plain liveries. “The family could not be far behind. At last, about four 
o'clock, the fish arrived—a turbot and two fine lobsters for sauce. I can 
be on my oath it was not a brill, and fish was very dear that morning, 
for I enquired ; therefore that could not be for the servants ; Sir Charles 
and family must be close at hand. 

I remained rooted to the window, and was soon rewarded for my patient 
investigation, by hearing, at about six o'clock, a carriage driving rapidly up 
the street from Park Lane. It was them actually. A green travelling 
carriage, all over imperials, stopped at the door in good earnest, most beau- 
tifully splashed with mud—no arms—only a bird for the crest; four post 
horses, and a maid and man servant in the rumble. My heart beat thick, my 
eyes strained in my head lest any one of the inmates of the carriage should 
escape my vigilance. The hall doors were thrown open in an instant, and 
the gentleman out of livery, with two of his colleagues, flew out to assist 
the ladies to alight. First of all, a gentleman—Sir Charles of course— 
made his appearance, tall, and very distinguished looking, dressed in a 
brown frock coat, and dark fur travelling cap, and apparently about thirty 
years of age. Next came a lady, who skipped out very'lightly, and who 
‘seemed rather in a hurry to see the new abode—that was the sister. She 
was thin, and very graceful, and wrapped in a white cachemere, with rather 
a narrow border ; her features were hidden from my view, as she wore 
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one of those plaguey large coarse straw bonnets, tied down with white satin 
ribbons—two bows, and the edges cut in vandykes, Another lady then 
descended, more slowly and carefully, and as she watched the alighting of 

a nurse who had deposited a fine rosy boy, about a twelvemonth old, into 
the arms of Sir Charles, I observed that she was evidently about to increase 
her family ; therefore, I had already ascertained, beyond a doubt, which 
was the wife, and which was the wife's sister. The doors then closed, 
and I saw no more that evening, excepting that the lamp was lit in the 
dining room, and the shutters closed at seven o'clock, and then in the 

loom I saw three figures descend the stairs, from which I concluded they 
all went to dinner; besides the turbot, they had house lamb, and aspa- 
ragus. 

“The next morning, while dressing, I espied the sister, whom I shall call 
Ellen, standing on the balcony admiring and arranging the flowers. The 
morning was beautiful and very light, so that I had a perfect view of her. 
It was impossible that a more lovely creature could be seen. She appeared 
not more than sixteen or seventeen ; indeed, from the extreme plainness 
of her dress, I suspected she had not quite left the school-room. She was 
rather above the middle height, very slight and graceful, bright and beau- 
tiful, with long light auburn curls, and a very patrician air about her. Had 
I been young and romantic, I should most assuredly have fallen in love 
on the instant, as she stooped over the balcony, with a most enchanting 
air, smiling and kissing her hand to the baby, whom his nurse, at that 
moment, carried out of the hall door for an early walk in the park. 

Presently she was joined by her sister, whom I shall call Lady Sey- 
mour, and who evidently came to summon her to breakfast. She 
appeared about twenty-five or twenty-six years old: pale, interesting, 
and beautiful ; had a mild and pensive, I almost thought a melancholy 
look, and seemed very quiet and gentle in all her movements. 

I should have been inclined to fall in love with her too, if she had not 
been a married woman, and I had not seen Ellen first; but Ellen was 
by far the more beautiful of the two fair sisters—the most striking, the 
most animated, and I always admired animation, for it argues inquiry, 
and from inquiry springs knowledge. ‘The ladies lingered, and stooped 
down to inhale the fragrance of their flowers until Sir Charles appeared 
to summon them, and the whole trio descended to breakfast, Lady Sey- 
mour leaning on the arm of her husband, and Ellen skipping down 
before them. Sir Charles was very handsome, very tall, and very digni- 
fied looking. Nothing could be more promising than the appearance of 
the whole party, I was delighted with the prospect; no more gaping 
over newspapers ; adieu ennui, here was food for reflection. My mind 
was now both actively and usefully employed, and a transition from idle- 
ness to useful occupation is indeed a blessing. 

Days flew on, and I gradually gathered much important and curious 
information. The Seymours had many visitors; a vast proportion of 
coronetted carriages among them ; went regularly to the opera. 1 could 
not make out whe was Ellen’s harp-master; but Crivelli taught her 
singing, from which I argued their good taste. She went out to evening 
parties; I concluded therefore that she had only just come out and was still 
pursuing her education. A green britska and chariot were in requisition 
for both ladies, as the day was fine or otherwise: a dark cab with a green 
page attended Sir Charles on some days, on others he rode a bay heme 
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with black legs, and a star on his forehead. With respect to the general 
habits of the family, they were early risers, and dined at eight o’clock. 
The beautiful baby was the pet of both ladies, and lived chiefly in the 
drawing-room ; and I observed that Ellen frequently accompanied him 
and his nurse in their early walks, attended by a footman. 

The Seymours occupied the whole of my time; I gave up all parties 
for the present, on the score of business, and I assure you it was quite 
as much as one person could do conveniently to look to them. From 
discoveries I made, the family speedily became very interesting to me, 
I may say painfully interesting. Now I am not at all given to romance 
or high-flying notions, seeing that I am but seldom known to invent 
anything ; what I am about to relate, may safely be relied on as the 
result of an accurate though painful investigation. 

Before communicating these discoveries to my readers, I pause, even 
on the threshhold. I have endeavoured to bespeak their interests for the 
fair Ellen, as I felt a deep one for her myself,—but,—truth must out,—it 
is my duty. 

From the first day of the arrival of the Seymours, as I shall continue 
to designate them, I had been struck by the evident dejection of Lady 
Seymour. I frequently observed her, when alone, bury ber face in her 
hands, as she leant upon a small table beside the couch on which she sat. 

The work, or the book, or the pencil,—for she drew,—was invariably 

thrown aside when her husband or her young sister quitted the apartment. 
The fine little baby seemed her greatest pleasure. He was a wild, strug- 
gling little fellow, full of health and spirits, almost too much for her 
delicate frame, and apparently weak state of health. She could not her- 
self nurse him long together, but I observed that the nurse was very 
frequently in the room with her, and that the fond mother followed and 
watched her little darling almost constantly. She was surrounded by 
luxuries—by wealth. Her husband, in appearance at least, was one whom 
all women must admire; one of whom a wife might feel proud ;—she 
had a beautiful child ;—she was young, lovely, titled. What then could 
be the cause of this dejection? What could it be? I redoubled my 
attention: I was the last to retire and the first to rise. I determined to 
discover this mystery. 
_ One morning I discerned her weeping—weeping bitterly. Her bedroom 
‘was in the front of the house; she was walking backwards and 
forwards between the wndow and the opened folding doors, her handker- 
chief at her eyes. At first I thought she might have the toothache,— 
not being given as | before said to romance ;—then I suspected her con- 
finement was about to take place,—but no, that could not be. No Mr. 
Blagden appeared—his carriage had not even been at her door for more 
than a week ; at which I was rather surprised. She was evidently and 
decidedly weeping,—I ascertained that beyond a doubt. A flash of 
light beamed across my mind! I have it! thought I,—perhaps her hus- 
band’s affections are estranged. Could it be possible? Husbands are 
wayward things,—I felt glad that I was not a husband. 

A kind of disagreeable and tormenting suspicion at that moment 
strengthened my belief; a suspicion that—how shall I speak it ?—perhaps 
he might love the beautiful Ellen. I tried to banish the idea: but cir- 
cumstances, lightly passed over before, returned now in crowds to my 
recollection to confirm me in it. From that moment I renewed my 
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observations daily, and with still increased vigilance, and was obliged to 
come to the painful conclusion that my suspicions were not only but too 
well founded with regard to Sir Charles, but that Ellen returned. his 
passion. Yes, she was romantically in love with the husband of her 
sister! I seldom find myself wrong in my opinions, yet, in this case, I 
would willingly have given five hundred pounds to feel sure that I was in 
error. Such was the interest with which the extreme beauty, the vivacity 
and grace of the youthful Ellen had inspired me. Here then was food 
for philosophy as well as reflection. Who shall say that enquirers are 
impertinent, when such facts as these can be elicited. Had it not been 
for me—such is the apathy of people about what does not concern them— 
a base husband, and an artful intriguing sister, might still have maintained 
a fair face to the world ; but I was determined to cut the matter short, 
and open the eyes of the deluded wife as to the real extent of her injury. 
Honour compelled me to it. Let not the reader think me rash,—lI will 
explain the circumstances which influenced my conviction. Oh, Ellen ! 
how have I been deceived in thee! How hast thou betrayed a too sus- 
ceptible heart. 

Sir Charles was an M. P., which my ingenuity in sitting together hours 
and facts enabled me to make sure of. He frequently returned late from 
the debates in the house. The weather grew warm, and the shutters 
were always left open till the family retired for the night. Their lamps 
were brilliant, and I could discern the fair Ellen peeping over the balus- 
trades of the staircase, and lingering and waiting on the landing place, 
evidently on the look-out for an anxiously expected arrival. Then the 
cab of Sir Charles would stop at the door—his well-known knock would 
be heard, and Ellen would fly with the lightness of a fairy to meet him as 
he ascended the stairs. He would then fold her in his arms, and they 
would enter the drawing-room together; yet, before they did so, five or 
ten minutes’ tete a-tete frequently took place on the landing, and the arm 
of Sir Charles was constantly withdrawn from the waist of Ellen, before 
they opened the drawing room door and appeared in the presence of the 
poor neglected wife, whom he greeted with no embrace, as he took his 
seat beside her on the sofa. 

For some time | set down the empressments of Ellen to meet Sir Charles 
as that of a lively and affectionate girl to greet her sister's husband, in the 
manner she would receive her own brother. | was soon obliged to think 
differently. 

When Ellen played on the harp, which she did almost daily, Sir Charles 
would stand listening beside her, and would frequently imprint a kiss on 
her beautiful brow, gently lifting aside the curls which covered it: but 
this never took place when Lady Seymour was in the room—mark that— 
no, not in a single instance. Sir Charles sometimes sat reading in a chair 
near the drawing-room window, and would, as Ellen passed him, fondly 
draw her towards him and hold her hands, while he appeared to converse 
with her in the most animated manner. If the door opened, and the poor 
wife came in, the hands were instantly released. 

As the spring advanced, the appearance of Lady Seymour, and more 
frequent visits of Mr. Blagden, led me to suppose her confinement drew 
near; she became later in rising in the morning, and Sir Charles and 
Ellen almost constantly took a very early téte-a-téte walk in the park, 
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from which ap usually returned long before Lady Seymour made her 
appearance in the drawing-room. 

A very handsome man, with a viscount’s coronet on his cab, was a fre- 
quent visitor in Upper Brook Street. I doubted not but that he was an 
admirer of and suitor to the fair Ellen. Yet she slighted him; he was 
entirely indifferent to her: otherwise why did she often leave the drawing 
room during his very long morning visits, and sit reading in the window 
of a room upstairs, or playing with the baby in the nursery, leaving her 
sister to entertain him? The reason was too evident; cruel and heartless 
Ellen! My heart bled more and more for the poor wife; I absolutely 
began to hate Ellen. 

At length closed bedroom shutters, hurry and bustle, cart-loads of 
straw, and the galloping chariot of Mr. Blagden, announced the aecouche- 
ment of Lady Seymour. All seemed happily over before the house was 
closed for the night. 

Sir Charles and Ellen were in the drawing-room together. The lady’s 
maid rushed into the apartment ; I almost fancied I heard her exclaim, 
‘‘ my lady is safe, and a fine boy.” So well did the deceitful Ellen act her 
joy, she clasped her hands together, and then, in the apparent delight 
of her heart, shook hands with the maid, who left the room directly. My 
heart was relenting towards her, as she was flying to follow the woman, 
no doubt with the intention of hastening to the bedside of her sister; but 
no—she returned to tenderly embrace Sir Charles before she quitted the 
drawing-room. At such atimetoo! Oh, faithless and cruel Eilen! 

Sir Charles and Ellen were now more frequently together—more in 
Jove than ever. They sang together, read together, walked together, 
played with the little boy together, and nursed the new little baby in turns. 

In due course of time poor Lady Seymour recovered, and resumed her 
station in the drawing room, and then Sir Charles was less frequently 
at home. I was furious at him as well as at Ellen. All my tender com- 
passion and interest centred in the unhappy and neglected wife. 

One other instance in corroboration of the justness of my suspicions 
I will relate. A miniature painter, whom I knew by sight, came early 
every morning to the house. Sir Charles was sitting for his picture. 
One morning, when I concluded it must be nearly finished, Sir Charles 
and the artist left the house together. I saw the picture lying on the 
table near the window, in the same spot where the artist had been 
working at it for nearly two hours before, while Sir Charles was sitting 
to him. Ihad not for a moment lost sight of it, and am ready to affirm 
upon oath that the miniature was the likeness of Sir Charles, and of no 
one else; for you must know that I have a small pocket telescope by 
which I can detect these nice points accurately. Well,—Miss Ellen 
came into the room ;—she was alone ;—she walked up to the picture, 
gazed on it for along while, and—will it be believed? pressed it several 
times to her lips and then to her heart!—Yes, I am quite sure she 
pressed it to her heart; no one can deceive me in that particular. She 
did not indeed think or guess that any eye observed her.—But oh! Ellen, 
there was an eye over you that never slumbered, at least very seldom. 
Things had thus arrived at such a pass, that concealment on my part 
would have been criminal.—My duty was clear,—an instant exposure 
without regard to the feelings of any one. But how could it be accom- 
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plished without personal danger. Sir Charles was a shot. I had seen a 
case of pistols arrive from John Martonand Son, Dover-street ; besides, he 
was big enough to eatme, so that putting myself forward was out of the 
question. I had it—I would write to the Times and the True Sun, 
under the signature of ‘a Friend to Morality.” That very night I con- 
densed these notes into three columns, as I said to the editor, not to 
occupy too great a space in his valuable pers and early on the 
following morning I arose to dispatch my letters, when, what should 
greet my astonished senses, but, at the door of the Seymours, their 
travelling carriage with four post horses! What could it mean? I had 
seen no signs of packing ; no trunks, or waggons!_ What could it mean ? 
I stood perfectly aghast ; my eyes were fixed intently upon the carriage.— 
Oh! I had it again, my wits never fail me—the murder was out. I need 
not write to the Times. Miss Ellen was discovered, and going to be sent 
off to school, or perhaps to “dull aunts and croaking rooks” in 
the country! I was glad to be spared the pain of forwarding the 
explanation; and yet—Good heavens! what was my surprise . and 
profound mystification when Sir Charles appeared, handing in, first Lady 
Seymour, a beautiful flush on her countenance, radiant with smiles, and 
almost as quick and light in her movements as Ellen herself—then the 
old nurse with the new baby: then Ellen, smiling as usnal; and 
last of all Sir Charles got upon the box, followed by the Viscount!! 
and then off they drove as fast as the horses could carry them. My eyes 
and mouth continued wide open long after they had turned the corner 
into Park Lane. I was at my wits end; at sea without a rudder. What 
could all this possibly portend? The little boy was left behind too! and 
all the servants, with the exception of one of the lady’s maids, and Sir 
Charles’s own man. Could it be that Ellen was going to be palmed off 
upon the poor deceived Viscount? But why then should they go out 
of town to be married? why had not I seen the least glimpse of a 
lawyer, or any preparation for a trousseau ? and why did the new baby 
go with them? that could not be of much use at a wedding. No, that 
could not be it. Where could they be going? I passed a restless day, 
a sleepless night. The next morning I grew desperate, and was on the 
point of sallying forth in my cap and dressing gown, to knock at the 
door of the deserted mansion, and demand satisfaction of the butler, 
when who should I pounce upon at the door, but my old friend General 
Crossby. It was devilish unlucky, but I was obliged to ask him up. 
“IT intended to call on my friends, the St. Legers, over the way, this 
morning,” said he, ‘*but I find they are gone to Portsmouth.” 

“ To Portsmouth, are they? that’s very curious,” said I, interrupting 
him. ‘* Do you know the family?” asked I, with something like agi- 
tation. 

**T have known Sir Charles St. Leger all his life; he married Fanny 
Spenser, a daughter of Admiral Spenser.” 

*« Good God !” 

‘* Why are you surprised ?” asked he gravely. 

“* Why, General, I must be candid with you ; truth and honour compel 
me to a disclosure, which, I am sure will, asa friend of the family, cause 
you exceeding pain.” The General was now surprised in his turn. 

“Good heavens! he ejaculated, “‘ Nothing has happened to Mrs. 
Murray or the child, I hope.” 
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‘¢ F don’t know who you mean by Mrs. Murray,” I replied, with great 
seriousness. ‘It is of Lady St. Leger and her sister that I am about to 
speak.” And | then told him every circumstance of guilt, with their 
corroborating proofs, to which I had been so unwilling a witness; I told 
him all without disguise ; to all of which he listened, as I thought, very 
calmly, apathetically indeed considering he was a friend of the family ; 
but on the conclusion of my recital, to my great dismay he arose, put 
on his hat, and looking at me sternly, said, “Sir, the lady whom you 
have thus honoured by so great a share of your attention is not the 
intriguante you suppose, is not the paramour of Sir Charles St. Leger, 
but is no other than his wife and my god-daughter.—I wish you, Sir, 
a good morning.” 

‘Wife! God-daughter !” I repeated ina faint voice. ‘But, General, 
for God's sake, one instant, the elder lady?” “Is Lady St. Leger’s elder 
sister, the wife of the gallant Captain Murray, whose absence on service 
she has been for some time lamenting ? His ship has arrived at Ports- 
mouth, and they are all gone to meet him.” He had reached the door; 
I was in an agony; my hair stood on end ;—‘‘ One word more, the 
Viscount?” “Is Captain Murray’s elder brother. And before I take my 
leave, permit me to wish you a better occupation than clandestinely 
watching the actions of others, of misinterpreting the actions of an 
amiable and virtuous lady, and traducing the character of an estimable 
man, whose refinement of feeling you have neither mind to understand 
nor appreciate. Sir, I wish you again a good morning.” 

What would I not have given at that moment of shame to have been 
on my travels down the bottomless pit. Anywhere rather than on the first 
floor at Brook-stréet. 1 was positively at my wits end. 

I hung my head, completely abashed, discomfited—I had nothing to 
say, absolutely not a word—and was thoroughly ashamed of myself and 
my ingenuity. Had I possessed a tail, I should have slunk off with it hang- 
ing down between my legs, in the manner I have seen a discomfited dog 
do: but 1 had no such expressive appendage, and I could only ejaculate 
to myself at intervals during the whole of the next three days— 

“God bless my soul! what a false scent I have been on! And fora 
bachelor gentleman too, not at all given to invention! Yet how was EF to 
guess that a wife could be in love with her husband? There is some ex- 
cuse for me after all. God bless my soul !” 

P.S. The St. Legers are returned—Capt. Murray is with them— 
French blinds are putting up all over the house, ‘ Othello’s occupation’s 
gone,” can’t stand it—off to the continent. 
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Ou! ancient London Bridge, 
And art thou done for? 
To walk across thee were a privilege 
That some unborn enthusiasts would run for. 
I have crossed o’er thee many and many a time, 
And hold my head the higher for having done it ; 
Considering it a prime 
And rare adventure—worthy of a sonnet 
Or little flight in rhyme, 
A monody, an elegy, or ode, 
Or whatsoever name may be bestowed 
On this wild rhapsody of lawless chime— 
When I have done it. 


How many busy hands, and heads, and hearts— 
What quantities of great and little people 
As thick as shot ; 
Some of considerable pride and parts, 
And high in their own eyes as any steeple, 
Though now forgot ! 
How many dogs, and sheep, and pigs, and cattle, 
How many trays of hot-cross-buns and tarts, 
How many soldiers ready armed for battle, 
How many cabs, and coaches, drags, and carts, 
Bearingthe produce cf a thousand marts, 
How many monarchs poor, and beggars proud, 
Bishops too humble to be contumacious ; 
How many a patriot—many a watchman loud— 
Lawyers too honest, aye, and thieves too gracious : 
In short, how great a number 
Of busy men— 
As well as thousand loads of human lumber 
Have past, old fabric, o’er thee! 
How can I then 
But heartily deplore thee! 


Milton himself thy path has walked along, 

That noble, bold, and glorious politician, 
That mighty prince of everlasting song ! 

That bard of heaven, earth, chaos, and perdition ! 
Poor hapless Spenser, too, that sweet musician 

Of faery land, 
Has crossed thee, mourning o’er his sad condition, 
. And leaning upon sorrow’s outstretched hand. 
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Oft, haply, has great Newton o’er thee stalked 
So much entranced, 
He knew not haply if he ran or walked, 
Hopped, waddled, leaped, or danced. 


Along thee, too, Johnson has sideways staggered, 

With the old wolf inside of him unfed ; 

And Savage roamed, with visage lean and haggard, 
Longing for bread. 
And next in note, 
Dear worthy Goldsmith with his gaudy coat, 
Unheeded by the undiscerning folks ; 
There Garrick too has sped, 

And, light of heart, he cracked his playful jokes— 
Yet though he walked, on Foote he cracked them not ; 
And Steele, and Fielding, Butler, Swift, and Pope— 
Who filled the world with laughter, joy, and hope ; 
And thousands, that throw sunshine on our lot, 
And, though they die, can never be forgot. 


These comets of their day 
Have passed away, 
Their dust is now to kindred dust consigned ; 
Down at death’s knees e’en they were forced to bow, 
Yet each has left an honoured name behind— 
And so, old bridge, hast thou ; 
Thou hast outlasted many a generation ; 
And well nigh to the last looked well and hearty ; 
Thou hast seen much of civil perturbation, 
And hast supported many a different party. 
Yet think not I deride : 
Many great characters of modern days, 
(The worthy vicars of convenient Brays) 
Have thought it no disgrace to change their side. 
And yet how many a luckless boat, 
How many a thoughtless, many a jovial crew, 
How many a young apprentice of no note ; 
How many a maiden fair and lover true— 
Have passed down thy Charybdis of a throat, 
And gone, Oh! dreadful Davy Jones, to you! 
The coroner for Southwark, or the City, 
Calling a jury with due form and fuss, 
To find a verdict, amidst signs of pity, 
In phrase poetic—thus :— 
“ Found 
Drown’d!” 
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OUR IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 


ALGERNON SYDNEY AND VICTOR HUGO. 





Algernon Sydney. 


One of the most singular phenomena in the bistory of the modern liter- 
ature of France, is the sudden, I may almost say instantaneous change which 
has come over the spirit of her poetic dreams within these few years. ‘The 
revolution, desolating and terrible as were its immediate consequences, 
must notwithstanding be allowed to have proved a most powerful regene- 
rator of French literature. The intellectual soil, if 1 may employ the 
metaphor, was well nigh exhausted, and required the cleansing of a mighty 
torrent to prepare it forthe seed time. The course of that popular com- 
motion was indeed as of a river of death, and many a stately building that 
the heart still pineth for, sank beneath its fury; but it left a richness and 
self-giving energy behind it, the efficacy of which was speedily discovered. 

Victor Hugo. 

Your remarks are for the most part dictated by a proper spirit ; but of 
all the mental improvements visible at the commencement of the revolu- 
tion, the most remarkable was certainly, eloquence. ‘The effect produced 
upon the mind of men was electrical ; and the visionary and romantic cha- 
racter which distinguished the political oratory of that day, bore an ultimate 
relationship to poetry both in its cause anditsend. Barnatt and Mirabeau, 
and their companion enthusiasts, seemed suddenly to have been endowed 
with a totally different organization. ‘The seventeen lettres de cachet— 
which had been launched against Mirabeau—had goaded him to a state of 
frenzy. I can imagine the storm of his anger and declamation to have been 
irresistible in the ears of an excited populace, whom the lightning of his 
communicative wrath had partially blinded. But I must not linger on this 
subject. While the land was rocking to and fro with the shock of this 
moral earthquake, the gentler Graces of Poetry and Music were hiding 
themselves in fear and trembling. Men, who in more peaceful times would 
have surrendered their hearts to the conduct of their fancy, were now acted 
upon only by the discordant passions of liberty and ambition. It was not 
until the downfall of Napoleon that poetry began to recover any portion 
of its former energy, and then it assumed the dramatic form, as the best 
calculated to convey the burning enthusiasm for freedom and glory, by 
which the public mind was still actuated. This was the commencement 
of the new school of poetry. The poets of France had been hitherto little 
more than the dependents of her princes. From the reign of Louis the 
Twelfth, to the death of Louis the Fourteenth, this was especially the case. 
Boileau and Racine were literally the servants of the monarch, compelled 
to write, not according to the dictates of their own imaginations, but in obe- 
dience to the commands of their master. ‘They were, therefore, peculaily 
the poets of the court, and not of the nation. As to addressing themselves 
to the public, that was altogether impossible. The court constituted the 
Academy, and there was no appeal from its inexorable decision. 

Algernon Sydney. 

It is a curious fact, that the history of French literature scarcely furnishes 

us with an example of a poet who has attained, like our own Bloomfield, 


or Ettrick Shepherd, any reputation from his own uneducated and unassisted 
genius. 
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Victor Hugo. 

We have indeed one instance of a precious talent in Le Grand Chancel, 
who is reported to have written a comedy in his ninth year; and one speci- 
men of an uneducated poet in a carpenter, named Adam Bellant, whose 
verses obtained some notoriety in the reign of Louisthe Fourteenth, but of 
neither of these men do I know anything except the name. Fortunately, 
no person has yet been found mad enough to exhume their remains. 

Algernon Sydney. 

Ata more convenient season I should like to resume this conversation, 
but at present I am anxious to confine myself to that volume of your 
poems entitled Les Orientales. If I recollect right, they experienced a 
rather ungentle reception from some of the Parisian critics. 

Victor Hugo. 

Many of my critics objected to the nature of the subject. Upon this 
point, however, | cannot admit their right of decision. I cannot see what 
authority a critic has to object to the subject of a poem, any more than to 
inquire why the author of it has not cut down that tree, or planted that 
flower, or painted his library that particular colour. Is the poem good, or 
is it bad? This I take to be the limit of criticism. I have always set 
myself up against that party of mental geometricians, who would parcel 
out the intellectual world, and divide it into minute principalities and 
properties. 

Algernon Sydney. 
May I ask what suggested Zes Orientales to your mind ? 
Victor Hugo. 

You will think me very fanciful when I tell you, that they were origina- 
ted by the contemplation of the setting sun. But in reality, my imagina- 
tion, as you may have perceived, has always been partial to the wild and 
picturesque manners of oriental life. Since the death of Louis the Fourteenth, 
eastern literature has made rapid progress in France. To trace the various 
causes of its interesting promotion, would lead me into a wild field of re- 
search and disquisition. The information respecting the manners, and 
customs, and literature of oriental nations, which the concluding years of 
the eighteenth century, and the earlier part of the nineteenth, have brought 
to light, can only be adequately appreciated by being compared with the dim 
and uncertain knowledge possessed by our immediate ancestors. An in- 
crease of knowledge has been accompanied by a proportionate enlargement 
of respect and attention on the part of the learned. The honours formerly, I 
may say exclusively, conferred upon classical attainments, are now freely 
imparted to the Persian and Arabic student. France has at the present 
day a resident Savant in every district of the East, where an individual 
language is spoken from China to India. The result of this intercourse is 
the application, to a certain degree, of Eastern thought and imagery to 
European literature ; and the Parisian ear now listens with pleasure to the 
gorgeous metaphors and hyperboles of the poet, which Voltaire and the 
viri famosi of the eighteenth century would have started from with horror. 

Algernon Sydney. 

I have somewhere seen a very beautiful transcript of your Confession of 
Faith. 

Victor Hugo. 

I suppose you allude to the preface to my Orientales. I had been 
arguing (as it is my wont) upon the peculiar charms of romanticism, as 
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opposed to the narrow and confined limits of the old classicism. Is there 
not something very like tyranny in erecting an image, and building a temple 
for its abode, and then compelling every passer by, of whatever creed or 
nation, to enter in and worship before it? Is beauty uf so circumscribed a 
nature, and of so singular a constitution, as to flourish only under one sky, 
and to obtain the just proportions only in one particular climate? Has not 
Holland her poets as wellas Italy, and is not the lute of Apollo heard sweetly 
chiming through the discord and tumult of a Russian winter? Again—are 
the pictures of your own Hogarth less humorous, because in some corner 
you behold a creature whose misery brings the tears inte your eyes ? or is 
the jealous fury of Othello rendered less sublime by the intoxication of 
Cassio ? 

And after all, why should not the work of a poet resemble one of those 
beautiful old towns in Spain, where you find every thing ? A cool prome- 
nade among oranges, by the river’s side; an open sunny ground for fes- 
tivals ; streets, broad, narrow, and sometimes dark, where the eye disco- 
vers a thousand houses of every form and fashion, linked and united, as 
it were, to each other, high and low, black and white, painted and sculp- 
tured ; labyrinths of buildings side by side, palaces, hospitals, convents, 
taverns, all differing from each other, and all bearing their several desti- 
nations graven in their architecture. Markets full of people and fruits ; 
burial-grounds, where the living are silent as the dead ; here, the theatre 
with its music, its finery and its ornaments ; further on the old weather- 
beaten gibbet, whose stone is worm-eaten, whose iron is rusted, where 
the skeleton is creaking to and fro in the wind. In the midst a Gothic 
cathedral, with its finely-wrought spires, its portals worked with bas- 
reliefs, its massive yet delicate pillars ; and then its glittering chapels, its 
mvriads of saints and sinners—wonderful structure, impressive in its 
majesty, curious in its composition, beautiful at two leagues, and beautiful 
at two steps! And lastly, at the opposite end of the town, concealed 
among the sycamores and palms, the oriental mosque, with its domes and 
painted gates, cool arcades, the verses of the Koran upon the portals, its 
radiant sanctuaries, the Mosaic of the pavement, the Mosaic of the walls ;— 
opening its beauty to the sun like a vast flower full of perfume. 

Algernon Sydney. 
And to which of these would you compare your own poetry. 
Victor Hugo. 
To the oriental mosque. 
Algernon Sydney. 

With your permission, | will read one or two translations which I made 
from Les Orientales, some time ago. The following lines are extracted, 
you will perceive, from the poem you have entitled Le Feued Ciel, and 
founded on the fearful history in Holy Writ, of the destruction by fire of 
the cities of the plain. Without in any way pronouncing upon the merits 
of the modern theory, which seeks to account for the like miracles by 
natural causes, you will allow me to observe, that you have widely 
departed, not only from probability, but from fact, in your narrative. We 
are given to understand, that the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah was 
instantaneous, not progressive. Weare told in Genesis, that God rained 
down fire, &c. By pourtraying the cloud of fire passing over Egypt and 
the tower of Babel, until it finally hangs upon the devoted cities, you have, 
however, produced a very picturesque effect, and I am very willing to 
accord you all the licence you demand. 
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Victor Hugo. 

We have indeed one instance of a precious talent in Le Grand Chancel, 
who is reported to have written a comedy in his ninth year; and one speci- 
men of an uneducated poet in a carpenter, named Adam Bellant, whose 
verses obtained some notoriety in the reign of Louisthe Fourteenth, but of 
neither of these men do I know anything except the name. Fortunately, 
no person has yet been found mad enough to exhume their remains. 

Algernon Sydney. 

Ata more convenient season I should like to resume this conversation, 
but at present I am anxious to confine myself to that volume of your 
poems entitled Les Orientales. If I recollect right, they experienced a 
rather ungentle reception from some of the Parisian critics. 

Victor Hugo. 
) Many of my critics objected to the nature of the subject. Upon this 
point, however, | cannot admit their right of decision. I cannot see what 
authority a critic has to object to the subject of a poem, any more than to 
inquire why the author of it has not cut down that tree, or planted that 
flower, or painted his library that particular colour. Is the poem good, or 
is it bad? This I take to be the limit of criticism. I have always set 
myself up against that party of mental geometricians, who would parcel 
out the intellectual world, and divide it into minute principalities and 
properties. 

Algernon Sydney. 
May I ask what suggested Les Orientales to your mind ? 

Victor Hugo. 

You will think me very fanciful when I tell you, that they were origina- 
ted by the contemplation of the setting sun. But in reality, my imagina- 
tion, as you may have perceived, has always been partial to the wild and 
picturesque manners of oriental life. Since the death of Louis the Fourteenth, 
eastern literature has made rapid progress in France. To trace the various 
causes of its interesting promotion, would lead me into a wild field of re- 
search and disquisition. The information respecting the manners, and 
customs, and literature of oriental nations, which the concluding years of 
the eighteenth century, and the earlier part of the nineteenth, have brought 
to light, can only be adequately appreciated by being compared with the dim 
and uncertain knowledge possessed by our immediate ancestors. An in- 
crease of knowledge has been accompanied by a proportionate enlargement 
of respect and attention on the part of the learned. The honours formerly, I 
may say exclusively, conferred upon classical attainments, are now freely 
imparted to the Persian and Arabic student. France has at the present 
day a resident Savant in every district of the East, where an individual 
language is spoken from China to India. The result of this intercourse is 
the application, to a certain degree, of Eastern thought and imagery to 
European literature ; and the Parisian ear now listens with pleasure to the 
gorgeous metaphors and hyperboles of the poet, which Voltaire and the 
viri famosi of the eighteenth century would have started from with horror. 

Algernon Sydney. 

I have somewhere seen a very beautiful transcript of your Confession of 
Faith. 

Victor Hugo. 

I suppose you allude to the preface to my Orientales. I had been 
arguing (as it is my wont) upon the peculiar charms of romanticism, as 
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opposed to the narrow and confined limits of the old classicism. Is there 
not something very like tyranny in erecting an image, and building a temple 
for its abode, and then compelling every passer by, of whatever creed or 
nation, to enter in and worship before it? Is beauty uf so circumscribed a 
nature, and of so singular a constitution, as to flourish only under one sky, 
and to obtain the just proportions only in one particular climate? Has not 
Holland her poets as wellas Italy, and is notthe lute of Apollo heard sweetly 
chiming through the discord and tumult of a Russian winter? Again—are 
the pictures of your own Hogarth less humorous, because in some corner 
you behold a creature whose misery brings the tears inte your eyes ? or is 
the jealous fury of Othello rendered less sublime by the intoxication of 
Cassio ? 

And after all, why should not the work of a poet resemble one of those 
beautiful old towns in Spain, where you find every thing ? A cool prome- 
nade among oranges, by the river’s side; an open sunny ground for fes- 
tivals ; streets, broad, narrow, and sometimes dark, where the eye disco- 
vers a thousand houses of every form and fashion, linked and united, as 
it were, to each other, high and low, black and white, painted and sculp- 
tured ; labyrinths of buildings side by side, palaces, hospitals, convents, 
taverns, all differing from each other, and all bearing their several desti- 
nations graven in their architecture. Markets full of people and fruits ; 
burial-grounds, where the living are silent as the dead ; here, the theatre 
with its music, its finery and its ornaments ; further on the old weather- 
beaten gibbet, whose stone is worm-eaten, whose iron is rusted, where 
the skeleton is creaking to and fro in the wind. In the midst a Gothic 
cathedral, with its finely-wrought spires, its portals worked with bas- 
reliefs, its massive yet delicate pillars ; and then its glittering chapels, its 
mvriads of saints and sinners—wonderful structure, impressive in its 
majesty, curious in its composition, beautiful at two leagues, and beautiful 
at two steps! And lastly, at the opposite end of the town, concealed 
among the sycamores and palms, the oriental mosque, with its domes and 
painted gates, cool arcades, the verses of the Koran upon the portals, its 


‘radiant sanctuaries, the Mosaic of the pavement, the Mosaic of the walls ;— 


opening its beauty to the sun like a vast flower full of perfume. 
Algernon Sydney. 
And to which of these would you compare your own poetry. 
Victor Hugo. 
To the oriental mosque. 
Algernon Sydney. 

With your permission, | will read one or two translations which I made 
from Les Orientales, some time ago. The following lines are extracted, 
you will perceive, from the poem you have entitled Le Feued Ciel, and 
founded on the fearful history in Holy Writ, of the destruction by fire of 
the cities of the plain. Without in any way pronouncing upon the merits 
of the modern theory, which seeks to account for the like miracles by 
natural causes, you will allow me to observe, that you have widely 
departed, not only from probability, but from fact, in your narrative. We 
are given to understand, that the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah was 
instantaneous, not progressive. We are told in Genesis, that God rained 
down fire, &c. By pourtraying the cloud of fire passing over Egypt and 
the tower of Babel, until it finally hangs upon the devoted cities, you have, 
however, produced a very picturesque effect, and I am very willing to 
accord you all the licence you demand. 
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In the extract I am about to give, I think you have very felicitously } 
rendered the characteristics of oriental architecture, and the grotesque 


ernaments of Eastern temples. 


Look where two cities, strangers and unknown, 

Climb to the clouds from tower to tower up-thrown ; 
There with their Gods and people, chariots and delights, 
The sisters lay amid the darkening lights ; 

The shadows floated round their moonlit walls, > 
Among that marble chaos of dim halls, 

Aqueducts, and terraces, the eye might see 

Pillars and capitals—cold imagery ! 

Hewn out of stone, along the glittering track, . 
Elephants bearing domes upon their back, 

And giants watching, from the nooks around, 
Monsters of terror leap upon the ground. 

Rich hanging gardens, full of flower arcades, 
Where the moon cast her light on the cascades ; 
Vast blocks of marble through the temple spread, 
Where, never lifting up their giant het, 
The Gods of brass, their hands upon their knee, 
Sat gazing in a circle solemnly ! 

The monsters, palaces, the colonnades, 

Where forms unknown are gleaming in the shades, 
Bridges, and aqueducts, and towers—the eye 
Turneth in fear from that dark mystery ! 

And temples, with their shadows towering high, 
Were seen like mountains darkening in the sky. 

A veiled city! The thick gloom did fall 

On golden floor and portal——over all ! 
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Cities of Hades! in their wishes vain, 

Each hour led forth some pleasure in its train, 

Each moment gave some fearful mystery birth, 

Till like two ulcers they diseased the earth, 

Sleepover all! upon the city’s brow 

Glided athwart the gloom a pallid glow, 

Pale lamps which shine a moment and are not, 

The gleam of feasting in the streets forgot : 

The walls flung out their towers with moonbeams white, 
Or broke the dark, or trembled in the waters bright : 
And from the valley of the singing bird, 

The stifling of sweet kisses on the air was heard, 

The mingling of love-breaths in every word! 

The sister cities, weary of the light, 

Did pant upon the bosom of delight, 

While the sweet air, beneath the cool gum tree, 

From Sodom to Gomorrah roameth pleasantly. 

‘ Then passed along the thunder-cloud of Fear, 

And from the darkness leapt the death-cry—It is here!” 


But in my opinion, the most powerful composition in the volume, and 
the one in every way most oriental, both in spirit and expression, is the 
Turkish March. ‘The fiery and impetuous blood of an Ottoman warrior 
runs through the poem. 


My dagger with blood from my side doth flow, 
My battle-axe hangs at my saddle-bow. . : 








I love the warrior with the eye of fire, 
His turban rent upon his veiny brow ; 
He bows upon the beard of his old sire, 
Unto his sword he makes a filial vow : 
His garments pierced in many a hostile din, 
Have holes more countless than the starry skin 
Of tiger in the pale grass crouching low. 
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My dagger with blood by my side doth flow, 
My battle-axe hangs at my saddle-bow. 


A buckler sounds on his arm, and the light 

Is red as the sun on a winter day ; 

The war-horse champeth its curb of foam, 

A gleamy smoke winds on his way, 

As he gallopeth with a wild delight 

On the echoing ground—— ‘‘ An Ottoman Knight,” 
Turning to look, the gazers say. 


Let him be calm in eye, yet quick to ire, 
The victory-crown’d in every warlike play, 
Laughing to scorn the wisdom of the proud, 
He knoweth not when morning shall Seohy, 
When seas shall sweep along the desert red : 
Let him be brave and young, and on his head 


Not wrinkles, but the scars of the affray. 


My dagger with blood by my side doth flow, 
My battle-axe hangs at my saddle-bow. 


Behold him, chieftains gather’d from afar! 
The warrior in his power! but he, whose pride 
Palls at the first red sweep of Terror’s car, 
The last to the Ottoman camp to ride— 
Who, when the war hath burst the city gate, 
Makes not, with all the treasury of state, 
His fill’d chariot bend from side to side. 


My dagger with blood by my side doth flow, 
My battle-axe hangs at my saddle-bow. 


He who lingereth on a woman’s sigh, 

And in the feast of music and of wine, 
Loves not to tell his charger’s ancestry ; 
Who seeks save in himself a power divine, 
Dreaming upon a couch of tissue rare, 

A sickly student fearing sun and air, 


Leaving to Christian lips the Cypress wine. 


My dagger with blood by my side doth flow, 
My battle-axe hangs at my saddle-bow. 


He tis a dastard, and no warrior bold ; 
Not him along the battle storm the eye 
Sees lifting on his steed, with trailing cloth of gold, 
The sabre in his hand, upon his stirrups towering high— 
Away !—let his heels goad the aching sides 
Of a poor mule, and as he rides, 
Murmur a priestly formulary. 





My dagger with blood by my side doth flow, 
My battle-axe hangs at my saddle-bow. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 





CosurG Treason.—The tasteful manager of the Coburg Theatre has 
nearly fallen a victim to the Tories. He advertised for representation Tom 
Thumb, with a new programme, in which, after the manner of Plutarch, 
he drew several parallels between King Arthur, his queen Dollololla, 
Grizzle, Noodle, and Doodle, and several living distinguished personages. 
A demi-official notice was taken of the matter; and the Tories called 
loudly for the manager’s head, as if managers, now-a-days, possessed such 
a superfluity. At one time the business looked somewhat gloomily ; and 
it was promised by some of the ultras, that the offending manager would 
in due season suffer decapitation on Tower-hill. In order, however, to 
gratify that portion of the public disappointed of the sight, a drama 
founded on the circumstance, to be got up ‘‘ with entirely new scenery, 
machinery, and decorations,” was to be produced at the Coburg Theatre, 
for the benefit of the patriot’s widow, which, as Mr Pepys would say, 
would have been “ pretty to see.” We understand, however, that the idea 
of the piece is given up, the manager having apologised to the authorities, 
and told them the naked truth, namely, that he had no political feeling 
in the pasquinade ; and that, ‘* upon his honour,” he would have taken up 
quite the other side, had he thought he could have gained one extra half- 
price visitor to the gallery by so doing ;—and this we verily believe to be 


the fact. 


** Broop! Bioop, Iaco!”—On the third reading of the Common 
Sense Bill, the Earl of Winchilsea sang, of course, a requiem to the con- 
stitution. He said, or sang, ‘‘ He had lived to see the first act of the 
fatal and bloody tragedy !"’ We do not know whether the noble earl will 
be spared to see the whole performance, which, as he prophecies, will 
realize the direction given in an old play, where every body dies, and the 
stage appears “ as bloody as it may be ;”” but certainly, albeit the bill has 
but a short time grown into a law: its effects do already bear out the 
seer-like apprehensions of the noble peer. At Gatton, within this last week, 
the sexton found the grave of every quondam elector open, and the late 
tenants walking, says our informant, ‘ with an air of great distraction,” 
about the churchyard. All business was at a stand-still, and thousands 
of families flying from that all populous hot-bed for orators and place- 
men. In Old Sarum there have been no less terrible exhibitions ; the very 
walls of the houses have been seen to heave with spasmodic motion, and 
several stones rose in the street with an evident wish to make themselves 
felt, but failed to *‘ catch the eye” of a speaker; all the others have for- 
saken the neighbourhood, and a ruinous run has commenced on asses. 
There are terrible accounts from East Retford ; an awful storm of hail,— 
the stones as big and as thick as a * moderate” reformer’s head,—have 
rendered impassable every high-way and by-way, totally covering hundreds 
of inhabitants: a great demand for spade labour to dig out families. An 
almanac-maker at Birmingham plainly discovered, at two in the morning, 
an unusual movement among the stars, and intently studying their evolu- 
tions, saw them at last, like so many lamps on a general illumination, 
distinctly form the letters “ Arrwoop.” Areaderof the Political Regis- 
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ter, rising early to look to his Indian corn, saw written in the clouds, in 
good, bold; substantial type, “ William Cobbett.” In Preston, “* Use 
Hunt’s Matchless,” has faded as by a miracle from the walls ; whilst “‘ Try 
Warren’s,” written by no mortal hand, hes appeared in its stead. Last 
accounts from Boroughbridge state, that every inhabitant, man, woman, 
and child, has committed suicide : coffin planks on the rise. 





A New Crusapve !—At Marlborough-street police-office, a man named 
Harley (not J. P. Harley of Drury Lane) was charged with having 
anuoyed Mr Rothschild, by appearing at the front of his mansion in 
Piccadilly, and calling upon Midas to forego his dealings on the Stock 
Exchange ;—that he should no longer “ come snug upon the mart,” and 
find money for arms and ammunition to cut down and shoot the loving 
subjects of loving potentates; but, reforming altogether, should become 
the beau ideal of a married man; we suppose a kind of Scroope,—all gold 
and milky kindness! Of course, the man was committed for his rash- 
ness. His apprehension has, however, laid open a deep conspiracy ; for 
we learn that Harley is only one of a band of enthusiasts, secretly com- 
missioned by the bishops to wait upon and warn “ the nobility, gentry, 
and public in general,” from their iniquitous courses. A fellow, supposed 
to belong to the gang, was taken up, lurking near Holderness-house: a 
tract called Common Sense, found in his possession, was deemed an 
unequivocal testimony of his diabolical intentions. Some loose leaves of 
Jemmy Taylor's Holy Living, have been picked up by one of the sentries 
near Kew Palace. There are great hopes of apprehending the miscreant 
who has dropped them. A great many high families have been thrown 
into great consternation, by their servants laying before them various parts 
of the decalogue, thrown down the area, or insinuated under the street 
door. What are the police about ? 





A Kinp Mrytster.-—Colonel Sibthorp rose to speak on the reform 
bill, when gentlemen in the ministerial benches began to cough. The 
gallant colonel eloquently lashed the ill manners of ministers, making, 
however, a high exception of Lord Althorp. He said,—‘‘ That noble lord 
never coughed ! he was always kind and obliging!” The fact is, his lord- 
ship did not, as he afterwards avowed in the lobby, deserve the compli- 
ment; for with the man in Mr. Joseph Miller, he pronounced it impossible 
to cough and yawn at the same time! 





Tut Munster Expranation.—A_ parliamentary explanation is, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, a profound puzzle to folks with brains — 
of common home-spun make. A noble lord rises and accuses another 
noble lord of impolitic, ignorant, ungentlemanly conduct ; he calls him, iu 
“* parliamentary language,” an ass and a knave, and “ sits down amidst 
cheers.” The accused rises, repels the accusation, and “ sits down amidst 
cheers”’ also. Upon this, the newspapers briefly tell us, that the first noble 
lord ‘ explained.” How he explained, or what he said, is another matter ; in 
this instance, brevity appears the soul of satisfaction, as well as the soul of 
something else. Now, the explanation of the Earl of Munster, on his 
recent conduct, when the half-formed Wellington administration, “ pant- 
ing to get free its hinder parts,” was about to pounce upon the people, 
partakes of the mystery that generally envelopes such elucidations. The 
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noble earl showed, however, some ingenuity; for he uttered a certain 
number of words, to which it was impossible to give any definite meaning : 
he was marvellously like Juliet ; “‘ he spoke, yet he said nothing.” 





Tue Russtan Empassy.—Sir Charles Bagot has, it seems, refused 
the post of Ambassador to the court of Russia. He has done right. It 
was impossible that he could be the English Ambassador at the shambles 
of St. Petersburgh. Sir Charles might have been the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s Ambassador—the Earl of Aberdeen’s Ambassador—Croker’s, 
Wetherell’s, Sugden’s Ambassador, but not the Ambassador of the 
people of England. The appointment was offered by Lord Palmerston 
to Sir Charles ; an offer met by the people with a feeling of deep scorn, 
mingled with wonderment and regret at the indifference of Lord Grey, 
who could tamely suffer the great measure he had advised at home, to be 
‘‘explained away” abroad, by the disaffected instruments of his own 
cabinet. Poland is deluged with blood: the iron hath “entered the 
souls of tens of thousands of her bravest children”—the most sacrilegious, 
barbarous acts that ever staggered a faithin human goodness, have placed 
Nicholas of Russia on a level with Caligula and Nero, (he will walk 
arm-in-arm with them down ‘the burning marle” of history), and we 
were not only to look on with eyes of stone at the progress of each new 
atrocity, but when the sum of villainy was accomplished, when the fire 
of cruelty could no further go, we were to send the nephew of the Duke 
of Wellington “to kiss hands” on the glorious consummation. Freedom 
shrieks, and—enter Sir Charles Bagot to give his judgment on the music. 
Poland is in ashes, and the spirit of Toryism takes a journey of pleasure 
to the ruins; for it would be vain to look for that business which is 
demanded by the feelings of Englishmen from such politicians as Sir 
Charles. Does it fit, that the haggard witch, exorcised from Old Sarum, 
should represent us in congenial Russia, there to change nods and 
‘‘wreathed smiles,” and banquet, and weave her web of policy (‘ of 
human entrails made”) with the eldest born of blood and rapine. Eng- 
land expects a man at the court of St. Petersburgh to speak in accents 
of thunder—let not the Grey cabinet send a gentleman to pass compli- 
ments. We want tardy justice done to Poland—not a ball given by 
Nicholas to a Sir Charles Bagot. ‘The English mission involves the fate 
of millions, it must not be made a courteous message from the Duke of 


Wellington. 





Vestep INtTERESTS.—Sir Charles Wetherell objects to the removal of 
the taxes for the encouragement of ignorance, on the ground that the 
measure would be unjust to the proprietors of the daily papers already 
established. We know not how Sir Charles can reconcile it to himself 
to travel to York by a stage-coach, seeing that that convenience was 
established to the utter annihilation of the interests “ vested” in the 
waggon. 





Ars.ey Fortress.—Oliver Cromwell put himself to a deal of 
needless trouble, for. it is recorded of him, that so suspicious was he of 
the desigus of his enemies, that, towards the close of his career, he never 
slept two consecutive nights in the same chamber. Had he caught but a 
glimpse of modern light, he need never have changed beds. Had Mars 
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lifting up the laurels from Oliver’s ear, whispered therein, “ iron window 
blinds, bullet proof,” the Protector might have laughed to scorn the 
plots of Cavaliers and the defection of Round-heads. It was, however, 
reserved for a more modern Ceesar to transform his palace into a fortress, 
and to “turn an iron lining on the mob”! Whilst in Apsley House, the 
Duke of Wellington's body is as proof to gun-shot, as his mind in another 
place is proof to argument. He can now snap his fingers equally at air- 
guns and the Lord Chancellor. He is now as safe as though, like his 
prototype Achilles, he had been dipped in Styx: and if, indeed, he has 
one vulnerable part, its locality differs from that of the Greek. In 
addition, however, to the iron window blinds, the “ divinities ” which do 
“hedge” the Prince of Waterloo, we understand that the whole establish- 
ment of Apsley House (doubtless in case of a siege) has been rendered 
military. The butler practises daily with the broad-sword, the cook kills 
every thing at thirty paces, and several of the chamber-maids and 
kitchen-girls are already remarkably expert at platoon firing. 





Tue Deap anp Ative.—Some few years ago, a very respectable 
gentleman, much loved in bis immediate neighbourhood, and honoured 
by all the world—declined in health, and resolved to call in the doctor. 
In fact he ‘was become old, and had all the outward and internal signs of 
age.—He had “a moist eye, a dry hand, a yellow cheek, a white beard, 
a decreasing leg, an increasing belly ” —and in spite of all remonstrance, 
the doctors he would have ; he took their prescriptions, and, as many of 
his cronies had predicted, expired. The preparations were made for his 
interment. Several orators made the most touching harangues over the 
body. The undertaker was desired to screw down the coffin lid, when, to 
the amazement of all, up rose the alleged deceased, and, with an admira- 
ble appetite, fell to his own funeral baked meats. Thrice within a few 
years had the grave been dug for this old gentleman, and thrice had he 
disappointed the undertaker. Within this last week or two it was given 
out that he had yielded up the ghost; mutes were placed at his door, 
and all things were ready for the funeral ; when it appeared that he whom 
it was they wished to bury, was never in such robust health from the day 
of his birth. This circumstance was more fully impressed upon us by a 
glance at the names of some of the candidates for the new parliament. 
It will be remembered how many of them gave up the constitution as 
totally defunct, and now we see them, having hurriedly cast off their 
hat-bands and mourning-cloaks, having left the undertaker’s wine and 
cake untasted, cap in hand, begging to be again considered the humble 
servants of this thrice-raised Lazarus! All we hope is, that the people 
will keep an eye on these prophets. As for the English Constitution, it 
must bea vulgar error that attributes its origin to the will of the barons 
operating on the weakness of King John,—that must be quite a mistake. 
No, if we may judge from events, the English Constitution is nearly the 
eldest born of Grimalkin, the king of the cats, its lives multiplied to a 
right royal number. 





THe ManaGer on uis TRAveELS.-——The Morning Post duly announced 
the departure of “A. Bunn, Esq., from Drury Lane Theatre to the 
continent,” and, of course, various opinions were stoutly afloat as to the 
purpose of this movement.. One party declared that the manager had 
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gone abroad in search of novelty for the approaching season; whilst other 
disputants avowed that the manager's trip was simply one of relaxation. 
He had been ordered travelling; and the waters of Spa to strengthen his 
intellectual fibre, after the extraordinary excitement attending the pro- 
duction of the Lions of Mysore. There is great likelihood in this latter 
statement; still we believe it to be erroneous. ‘The fact is, a two-headed 
girl, equally clever in tragedy and comedy, has lately appeared at 
Munich, and the manager, with a patriotic disregard of his health, has 
departed to secure her for Drury Lane. He has been compelled to travel 
at an extaordinary rate, as it was whispered that Richardson had offered the 
lady terms for Bartholomew Fair. We have also heard something of a 
Unicorn tame Hippopotamus, for which a drama “is in an active 
state of preparation.” 





CoNsTABLES AND THE Five Acts.---Some days ago, Mr. Roe, the 
Magistrate, ordered a man to find bail for having exhibited a board, 
whereon were painted two human heads under the feet of John Bull,--- 
the said heads being sworn to by the constable, who apprehended 
the offender, as likenesses of the Duke of Cumberland and the Duke 
of Wellington, and “ therefore” in the opinion of the Magistrate, 
‘tending to bring the said personages into contempt.” Thus, it would 
appear from Mr. Roe, that, in case of the above duties, the more 
striking the likeness, the more certain the contempt. We wish this Con- 
stable, who has such a fine eye fora likeness, were hired by the Royal 
Academy: he might be found very serviceable as an illuminator during 
the present exhibition. 

Tue Biancmt anp tue Neri.—The celebrated Florentine faction, 
which, by their disastrous feuds, for so long a time desolated the fairest 
city of Italy, had their origin in a breach of promise of marriage. From 
what trivial causes spring the direst results ; and how fortunate may we 
consider ourselves that, since the White and Red Rose war, and the sub- 
sequent disasters of the Stuarts, this country has been freed from such 
cruel devastations. We have had our political feuds, which have hitherto 
terminated amicably; would that they might still continue to do so; but, 
alas ! this present political crisis is doomed to be the harbinger of discord, 
more frightful in its consequences than all the domestic warfare which has 
ever yet devastated the fair fields of England. That we may no longer 
keep our readers in such unpleasant suspense, it becomes our duty then 
to state that so serious a misunderstanding has arisen between two beau- 
ties of high rank and fashion, in fact,—for why should we conceal the 
names ? between the Dutchess of St. Albans, and the Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry, that it is feared the results will not only be disastrous to this 
country, but eventually set all Europe ina flame. The actual cause is 
not yet precisely ascertained, but we understand the quarrel owes it origin 
to a certain surreptitious manner in which an over zealous partisan of the 
dutchess has obtained the pattern of a night cap, known to be in the ex- 
clusive possession of the rival beauty. ‘The noble lords have taken part 
with the noble ladies, and messengers have been dispatched by the female 
portion of the foreign legation to their respective courts, respecting treaties 
of alliance. The designation of Neri and Bianchi, has been adopted by 
the rival parties, not from the colours of their emblems, but from the blonde 
and brunette complexion of the noble ladies themselves. 
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Tue Messian; A Poem 1n Srx Books. By Rosert Montcomery. Lonvon: 
JoHN TurRILv. 1832, : 

Peruaps, the proper method of reviewing this poem would be to decide whether 
the paper was good, the type clear, and the price reasonable. We look upon it as 
@ mere pecuniary venture, put forth for the double purpose of extracting eight 
shillings and sixpence from the pockets of the pious, and of ingratiating its author 
with the clergy. If, then, we take exception to the poetry—if we even condemn 
it asa mass of unintelligible, nauseous, and impious truth—we may be turned 
round upon by the author and told,—* Well, what of that? It answers the end 
proposed, that of filling my pockets—and others are of a very different opinion with 
respect to its merits.” 

** Sufficient for the week is the critic thereof.” Others know best whom it may 
be expedient to praise in their works—but we must, nevertheless, in opposition 
to any avowed admiration of this poem, assert our belief, that a more contempti- 
ble production was scarcely ever before palmed off upon the public for poetry. 
And let no one accuse us of severity, hypercriticism, or malignity. We confess 
that we do feel most indignant that an infamous system of trade criticism should 
have so long prevailed in this country—a system under which a Robert Munt- 
gomery may flourish—while a Wordsworth, a Coleridge, and a Shelley, are neg- 
lected and despised. 

This poem is, it seems, the Four Evangelists done into blank verse, and inter- 
spersed with reflections of the author, which might as well have been left out—or, 
perhaps, serve as well where they are—we know not which. Certain we are, that 
pat are never to be perused by mortal man. Or to say nothing of Mr. Montgomery’s 
audacity ;—poets of his stamp are equal to any subject, and can Write with equal 
facility and felicity in all. But he must needs take our word for it,—he cannot 
manage blank verse. Much may be done, we admit, by a diligent study of this 
most difficult of all verse—even where there is no perception or feeling of the 
harmony of numbers; but it is quite clear to us—for Mr. Montgomery has practised 
enough—that he never will arrive at a decent mastery, even of the mechanical 
structure. Of the harmony of the measure he knows nothing—very few of our 
modern poets do; but we have a right to expect something a shade better than the 
monstrous cadence of such verse as this; the march, or rather the hobble of 
which, is accelerated occasionally by a brisk line of eight syllables—and impeded 
as often by the long interposition of a bruised and jointless Alexandrine. Let us 
give a few specimens of the former: — 

The chosen people ; thus began 

Enraptured ! what a brightness clad 

But, ah ! her frame’s convulsive heave 

Shall tremble, and the check of kings 

So mutter’d each, but mildly firm 

For judgment ; should he dare condemn, &c. 


with a sample of the Alexandrines, or compulsion, or verses in spite of themselves. 


The lofty and the excellent in mind adores 
Of dying hope and faded joy ;—if life be lone 
Of patriarchs and prophets speak ; beneath the shade 
Of desolation over king and kingdom pour’d 
Like Hagar in the wilderness, to weep and die 
He listen’d ; for a leaf-fall in the charmed air, 
with many others. 

We must restrict ourselves to a very few specimens of the fine writing which is 
to be found in this poem. Speaking of some persons who put faith in nothing but 
what their reason constrains them to believe, our author says,— 

‘ There are who deem no revelation true 
That doth not, by divine compulsion, awe 
The universal mind to grand belief.’ 
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Describing the appearance of nature, “ when Earth was young,” the poet says— 
* Though sin had wither’d with a charnel breath 
Creation’s morning bloom, there still remained 
Elysian hues of that Adamic scene.’ 
We are dismissed, as muses, in this fine line. 
* Go, wander by the antiquated sea,’ 


and a moral is deduced from Peter’s want of faith, when “ on the deep he walked,” 
and “ his soul hath doubted and the Apostle sinks.” The lesson taught to “ human 
frailness” is this— 
‘ let presumption learn 
How nature falters—when she feels sublime!’ 
the meaning of which, if it has any, will be best studied and laid to heart by Mr. 
Montgomery himself. 
One more extract, and we have done. There is but one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, and our poet has taken a long stride. 
‘ In rushing glory down the sky advane’d 
“A giant angel! from the tomb he roll’d 
The barrier stone, and on it sat, and nitaz’p! 
His face was lightning :” 


The truth must no longer be withheld from Mr. Montgomery. He is a conceited, - 


impudent, affected young man, of very ordinary capacity, with no conception of 
the sublime, and with no feeling of the ridiculous. Without the possession of the 
former, he can never handle such subjects as ‘“* The Messiah;” with a sense of the 
latter, he might contrive to render them decent and respectable. At present, we 
consider his attempts as outrages upon the sacred feelings of the really pious; and 
we would hint to him that “ The Messiah” onght to be looked upon with other 
oe than those of a dealer and chapman. The Saviour is not allowable stock in 
trade. 





Tae Maio or Exvar; A Poem, sy Attan CunnincHam. Epwarp Moxon, 
Bonp Srreet. 1832. 

Wauat is poetry? We have heard and read a hundred definitions of that magical 
word, none of which have been satisfactory to a dozen people for a twelvemonth 
together. We know what poetry is—when we see it; —and we have a shrewd 
suspicion, sometimes, that all is not poetry that contrives to disguise itself in 
blank verse. Accordingly, we have been able to discover that Allan Cunningham’s 
** Maid of Elvar” is poetry, and that Robert Montgomery’s “ Messiah” is fustian. 
— we never felt a more grateful relief than in turning from the latter to the 

ormer. 

It has been frequently said, and true enough it is, that many poems have been 
published within the last twenty years which would have made the fortune of their 
authors sixty years ago. We say, unhesitatingly, that ‘“* The Maid of Elvar” 
would have brought fame, and, what some poets have considered better, fortune, to 
its author, had it been published at the time, for instance, that Beattie’s Ministrel 
appeared. In power and extent of genius—in original imagery—and in vigour of 
description, it is greatly superior to Beattie’s poem. But it possesses one great fault, 
it is too long. It appears to us hastily and carelessly written; and stern necessity 
sometimes causes rhymes to make their appearance that tell too plainly the con- 
strained nature of their visit to the stranger. For example,— 

‘ What not thy daughter or relation? So— 
Well, well, | seek not, let the ring but fit— 
So try it, maid: no!—that’s a proud word, O!’ 

We fear indeed it is too true, that what the present age has gained in 
freedom it has lost in conciseness; and highly polished mediocrity stands a far 
better chance of applause and admiration, than the careless outbreaks and ebulli- 
tions of genius disdaining the trammels of art. We hold that the higher the 
genius the more inexcusable is a departure from the rules of poetry, and it would 
be easy to prove that our greatest poets have paid the most attention to them. 
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We could justify a very high opinion of Mr. Cunningham's genius by man 
extracts, for which we have no space; we must content ourselves, therefore, wit 
recording a hearty admiration of his poem, which we have read with delight, and 
which we recommend every body to peruse likewise. Truly, Allan Cunningham’s 
is no “ stone-cutter’s verse,” but the authentic inspiration of the Muse herself. 





Beauties oF THE Rev. Georce Crasse. Lonpon: ErrincHam Witson. 1832. 


Tars little volume has been, we are given to understand, suppressed, and we 
therefore say nothing of the taste exercised in the selection of passages from the 
various poems of Crabbe. It was thought rather hard upon Mr. Murray that he, 
who has lost considerably by the purchase of the several copyrights, should be 
forestalled in the scanty Latest to be derived from a publication of extracts and 
selections from the author. 


An Inptan TALE, AND OTHER Poems. By B. Goucu. Erringuam WILson. 
1832. 

Were we disposed to be merciless, or savagely playful, or think we could find 
materials for the gratification of our humour in this small volume, we should be 
not altogether inexcusable, inasmuch as there is a tolerable list of subscribers to 
the work, sufficient to pay the expenses of its publication; and a man has no right 
to expect to make money in these times. Strange to say, our ill-humour was aug- 
mented by a deprecatory passage in the preface. The author implores mercy on 
this plea, that, “ though conscious that the work exhibits numerous faults, still it 
should never be forgotten, that everything of human origin is more or less liable to 
a similar imputation.” Was ever anything more hopelessly absurd? We are 
bound in justice to say, that an amiable spirit pervades the poetry contained in the 
volume, and that some of the main pieces are not destitute of fancy, or con- 
temptible in execution. 

But we have read it all before a thousand times. Oh! for one original thought 
to every score volumes of Poetry ! 





FLrowers oF Fasie, wits 150 EnGravincs on Woop. Lonpon: VIZETELLY, 
Branston, & Co. 1832. 

Tuts is a very admirable selection of Fables, not only from English, but from 
several foreign authors, now brought together for the first time, and forming an 
excellent and valuable present to youth. We wish however that the editor had some- 
times, instead of furnishing original translations, availed himself of version ready at 
hand. It will be sufficient to mention one. “ The Vine,” by Herder, has been very 
elegantly rendered into prose, by Mr. William Taylor, of Norwich, and is much 
superior to the translation here given. The wood-cuts are exquisitely engraved, 
and the volume is got up with all the elegance and tact for which the publishers 
are so justly celebrated. 





A Taree Montus’ Tour 1n SwirZerRctaNnD AND France. By tue Rev. 
W. Lippiarp. Lonpon: Smiru, Evper, & Co. 1832. 


WE cannot conceive the motive which induces our reverend author to publish 
a Three Months’ Tour in France and Switzerland, undertaken so long ago as 1827. 
We have seldom had the misfortune of meeting with a traveller so little fitted for 
the task he has undertaken. Our adventurous traveller is scarcely an hour without 
meeting with some of his own countrymen, and generally contrives to fix his lodg- 
ings daily at the hour of dinner. He is, moreover, perpetually whining about the 
misery of being “a solitary wanderer in a strange land,” and stuff of this nature, 
for which a sentimental schoolboy would deserve an exemplary castigation. 

Half of our author's volume might as easily have been written in his own study 
as on board a packet, or in a foreign inn; relating, as it does, in no way to the 
matter in hand more nearly than the digressions of Shandy. He appears also to 
have been singularly unfortunate, having been unable to visit many of the 
sublimest objects of Swiss scenery, by reason of some strange fatality—his com- 
panions not going that way, his extreme hurry, or some equally satisfactory reason 
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being furnished as his excuse. He however compensates his readers for their 
disappointment, by strongly recommending them to go and visit the same them- 
selves. 

We had hoped that the absurd Anglo-gallic mode of writing was almost out of 
fashion, but Mr. Liddiard does his best to perpetuate it. Every page presents most 
wearisome specimens of these conceits. Here is one out of a hundred. ‘ Upon 
retiring early, that I might start a /a bonne heure in the morning, to my chambre a 
coucher, I rang the bell and shouted for the fille de chambre, to obtain a little Peau 
chaude,” &c. 

A few extracts of delectable poetry, from a volume of poems by the same author, 
are interspersed; which he takes care to inform us often enough, are published by 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley. The plates are fair—besides a chart, and deserve all 
praise. 





Sermons BY THE Rev. Hosart Caunter, B. D. 


Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Thanet, and Curate of St. Paul’s (late Portland ) 
Chapel, St. Marylebone. London: E. Butt, and J. G. & F. Rivington. 1832. 


To write a volume of good sermons is no easy task. A fine voice, an impressive 
manner, and a few occasional striking passages might, from the pulpit, give effect 
to a sermon which, when submitted to the test of meditation in the closet, would be 
found wanting in every essential point. It requires then a power beyond what is 
generally understood by fine preaching, to convey religious instruction in a written 
form, so that it shall penetrate into the heart by the mere force of truth and of 
reason. We have been much pleased with the volume before us. There isa mild 
earnestness in Mr. Caunter’s style, a force of conviction, with here and there a 
burst of dignified eloquence, which render this book a fit companion for every 
father of a family who would instruct his children in christian morality and the 
true doctrines of the gospel. 

Among these sermons are some which deserve distinguished notice, not only from 
their merits of style and argument, but from the novel manner in which the subjects 
have been handled. We allude to the first on the Trinity. No. 2, Death the 
wages of sin; 5, On evil speaking; 7 and 8, The rich man and Lazarus; 12, Why 
Christ addressed the unbelieving Jews in parables ; and several others. 





The Democrat; A Tate.—The Huconor; A Tare. 3 Vols. Butt. 


Ir these tales are, as we believe them to be, a first production—and, as we still 
farther believe, from a female pen—they must be regarded as the fruits of a mind 
richly endowed and cultivated, and promising, from its maturer development, per- 
formances of no common degree of excellence. 

The chief aim of the writer is to combine religious instruction with the amuse- 
ment of fiction. This is not so much apparent in the tales now presented, which, 
we are told, were written some years ago, as in the well-written preface prefixed to 
them; from which we gather the writer’s serious and conscientious sentiments upon 
the practicability and propriety of such a union ; and from which, also, we infer, 
that the future efforts of the same pen will be devoted to the illustration of the 
truth of the writer’s opinion, and to the amalgamation of religion and romance. 

In all this there is a great, and, we think, palpable mistake—so palpable, that we 
need not stay to point it out. A mind so deeply imbued with earnest and devo- 
tional feeling as that of the author of these tales, will only be convinced of the 
fallacy into which it has fallen by a trial or two, that will simply cramp and con- 
fine its —s for a time, without accomplishing the grand object of its desirezge 
Our author, however, is not a person to write any thing that is not well worth a | 


perusal ; and where there happens to be a failure, it will arise, not from a lack of 
talent or enthusiasm, but simply from the misdirection they have taken. The powers 
here indicated, and the ardour and sincerity which mark their application, must be 
undeniably acknowledged. 
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We have intimated, that the tales themselves have less to do with religious 
interests than the writer’s introduction to them led us to suppose. In fact, the 
most profane novel-reader will not, we suspect, find their piety any particular draw- 
back upon his pleasure. They are written, doubtless, with the oe eee and 
with an earnest and elevated purpose, steadily but not too ostentatiously kept in 
view. Hence they have very much the air of the general romance and tale of fic- 
tion, but studded here and there with moral and religious truths, not forced vio- 
lently into a vacant niche in the dialogue, or filling up a pious parenthesis ; but 
made to grow naturally out of the occasion, and to seem a part of the decoration, 
while they are, in fact, the very germ and mainspring of the design. The tales are 
full of interest, historical and domestic ; and the style in which they are related is 
sufficiently bold, animatec, and picturesque, to give grace and vigour to far less 
attractive persouages and stirring events, than those that engage our sympathies in 
these volumes. If there is any fault in the author’s pictures, whether of men or 
manners, it is in a profusion now and then of colour, and a mistrust of the natural 
and never-failing effect of simplicity. The characters, me for the “ effects of 
this defect” in one or two instances, are admirably sketched and wrought out; they 
are, at all events, far above common places, either of reality or romance. 

We have no space to enter into the details of the plots, or to describe the several 
finely-written scenes that are scattered through these tales. We should have no 
difficulty in selecting two or three, remarkable for a rare degree of boldness and 
discrimination. Of the two, perhaps, we prefer the Democrat, with its pathetic 
and political interest, its pleasant contrast of feminine character, its pictures of 
Sicilian society and morals, and its delineation of Sicilian patriotism in the person 
of its hero, the Principe de Francaviglia. There is a little Tory sentiment peeping 

‘from beneath this portraiture, as if the writer would fain have us believe that most 
patriots are not much better than the Democrat here delineated ; but we must own 
the cleverness, and, tg a certain extent, the accuracy of the sketch. The following 
extract will afford a glimpse of this renowned personage, in one of his ambitious 
fits of musing :— 


“ A certain little Corsican, erecting his own greatness on the ruins which anarchy bad 
spread wildly around him, pe newer arose before the mind’s eye of the Sicilian dema- 
gogue. The conviction that a reconciliation with his own government was now impossible, 
while it shut out every hope from one quarter, only gave it additional force in another, by 
driving its energies into the — field where they could be exercised. 

«<< If I but succeed in repulsing these dastardly Neapolitans,’ he said, ‘1 shall find 
myself at the head of the half-organised troops of my country. I it is, who can bring them 
to that state of discipline which will enable me to triumph, not only over my sovereign, but 
over all civil power. The army—the army, that is the tool. Let me lead it on to victory. 
Let triumph Ptlow triumph. Let sea-girt Sicily be separated from her land-joined sister, 
and then let us see whetber the brow of Ferdinand or of Giustino shall wear her diadem. 

‘« * And yet ’twere pity to dissolve the fair-sounding title, ‘‘ King of the Two Sicilies,” 
Custom speaks in its favour. Ay, ay, I have rated long and loud on the necessity of a 
national division, but if continent and island were united under a vigorous monarch— Well, 
well, secure we the portion first, the whole leave we to time and keen foresight. Yet how 
pitiful were even the government of both the countries, over which righteous Ferdinand 
now holds his tottering sceptre ; how poor the sway of two petty nations, while yon old 
mummer, tricked out with keys and triple diadem, could, with the breath of a dotard, fix 
the northern boundaries of my circumscribed dominions. Well, well—Pius, Heaven help 
: him, has been a traveller before now. Let him go visit the curiosities of Naples on the 
same terms on which he once examined those of Paris. But then, there is the imperial 
Grand Duke, forsooth, who will be for pouring in his troops to the aid of his dearly-beloved 
and well despised spiritual head. And what, a—Virgin’s name! is the Grand Duke, but 


, petty chief of a pettier state? Curse on you Austrians! There hangs the leaden pon- 
. derous power, that can alone trample down the bold adventurers of the south. Phlegmatic, 
ie. 3 stagnant beasts, who crush not by their energy, but by their dead weight! Yet Austria, 
_—— methinks, has not of late been famous for conquest. To make her bite the dust! Oh, that 
f were rapture,” &c. &c., Such were the speculations of Don Giustino ; so strangely, the 

mmpetus once given, does the enthusiasm of ambition bound over the barriers, not only of 
~ ] if caution and crafty foresight, but even of common sense. Had Francaviglia succeeded, his 


.,bold schemes would have been deemed master-pieces of cool, calculating ambition ; he 
wailed, and they are regarded as the wild speculations of a visionary.’ ” 


= 
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Firz-Georce, A Nover. 3 Vols. 


WE hold the appearance of this novel to be one of the most remarkable “ signs of 
the times.” It isa fearless and encouraging commentary upon the liberal character 
ofthe age. Novels were pronounced by some of our wise fathers, and are even now 
considered by a few of our foolish fanatical contemporaries, to be “ Devil’sbooks.” If 
so, never did devil tell truth more religiously than in the novel before us; never were 
finer and more unquestionable facts set forth in the garb of fiction—fiction that shews 
us the naked truth as in a mirror, stripped ofits drapery and disguises. “ Fitz-George” 
is in short, as an evening critichas observed, Fat-George; the identical “ first gentle- 
man in Europe, and friend of Holy Alliances, whose character was once so mis- 
takenly admired, and is now so justly and universally contemned—whose despotism 
and dandyism were alternately lamentable and ludicrous, and whose vices and 
follies have proved so frightfully expensive to the nation that consented to foster 
them as the offspring of a “ divine right.” 

This most profligate and selfish of all sensualists—this eclipse of Charles the Se- 
cond and more than rival of Henry the Eighth,both in fatand fancy, could no thave 
fallen into the hands of a more honest and faithful limner than the author of the novel 
before us. He extenuates no excrescence, nor does he set a wrinkle down in malice. 
He takes the character from its historical frame, and paints a domestic and natural 
portrait of it; reducing the gigantic lineaments which the false light of days for ever 
gone by had given toit, to the size of life. In short, George the Fourth, is here for 
the first time freely and fairly delineated in his habit as he lived ; in his private and 

ublic prodigalities—in the various phases of his folly. We see by turns the 
heasdew libertine, the hollow friend, the waster of incredible sums of money wrung 
from a famished and war-exhausted country ; the slave to his own passions, the 
= over those of others—the debauchée, the despot—and in all and each of 
these, a man that preferred his own ease and enjoyments to all the world besides— 
a man that had not naturally bad passions, but whose natural understanding was 
too shallow to save him from the temptations with which men have agreed to sur- 
round the steps of royalty. The reader should study and criticise this character, as 
he will see it delineated in the novel; he will find it not pleasant, perhaps, but 
appalling, through the loop-holes of such a retreat, to peep at such a world 
of worthlessness, luxury, and degradation. The truth, thus presented in the 
form of a pleasant narrative (for the story has all the charms of a romance), and 
made attractive by the air and semblance of a fiction, cannot fail to impress him 
with a deep sense of the grnad mistake which society falls into, when it entrusts its 
destinies to the hands of a man who fancies that he is born to use them solely for 
his own happiness, and that the well-being of the nation is a matter for the consi- 
deration of the “ fates and sisters three, and such odd branches of learning.” 

So much for the Hon. Augustus Fitz-George. His father and mother are 
sketched in a similar spirit, and the whole miserable machinery, and intriguing 
spirit of the court, very cleverly laid bare. Most of the characters of the time are 
sufficiently well drawn to render any particular paraphrase of the names unneces- 
sary. Fox figures as Mr. Leppard, Pitt as Mr. Graves (the steward to old Lord 
Fitz-George), and Sheridan as Mr. Drury Borrowman. Perhaps the former part 
of the book is the best, as it admits of more individual touches and striking scenes 
—some of which are singularly happy and piquante. The whole is admirable ; 
and we hope that it will find its way into the hands, not merely of every novel 
reader, but of every reader of every description in the three kingdoms. It explains 
o political and moral character of the last two reigns better than a hundred 

istories. 





Tae Annvuat Histortan. By Incram Corrin. Lonpon: WESTLEY AND 
Davies. 1832. 


As this volume appears to be the first attempt of the kind, we shall say little 
eoncerning it. We suppose that the author intends an annual edition; if so, we 
advise him to condense his materials—not always to rely upon the first newspaper 
report—to view both sides of the question—and omit a few minute particulars. For 
instance, why tell us the number of flags, banners, salutes, &c. on the opening of 
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London Bridge? It would be much more advantageous and interesting to his 
readers, to supply the place of such information by biographical notices of eminent 
men, in which the present volume is culpably deficient. Why tell his readers that 
Robert Hall and William Roscoe died at such an age? Such men surely demand 
a more ample and satisfactory notice. 





Roman History ror Youtu. By THomas Rese. Lonpon: FisHer, Son, AnD 
Jackson. 1832. ; 

WE cannot, in spite of silk binding, gilt-edged leaves, and seventy-six engravings, 
recommend this little work to our young readers. Why is not a popular abridgement 
made of that profoundest of all works on this subject,—Niebuhr’s History? or at 
least a Roman History for Youth, compiled from materials therein prepared. 
What father now reads any other History of Rome, than Niebuhr’s—why then debar 
our youth from applying and referring to the same spring ? 





Hisroricat AND TopoGraPHIcaL GuipE To THE Iste or Wicut. By W.C. F. 
G. Sueripan. Muitcuevri, OLp Bonp Srreer. 

Tuts is a very well arranged and an interesting little work, which fully attains 
the object in view, of supplying an accurate and complete Guide to one of the most 
fascinating and picturesque spots on the whole surface of England’s dominions. 

It is a work, that while serving the best purposes of a Guide, includes also objects 
of a higher and more valuable nature, connected with the interests of the Island, 
its products, and commodities, with lists, and accurate statistical tables, ‘ not stipu- 
lated for” in the author’s bond. 


ENGLIsH SonGs, AND OTHER SMALL Poems. By Barry Cornwatt. Moxon. 


Tuis little volume comes recommended to us by peculiar attractions. In the first 
place, it bears a name which is associated with some of our sweetest recollections 
of modern poetry; and in the next, it professes to be a collection of English songs— 
things that are scarcer in our literature than epic poems. “ England,” says our 
author, “ is singularly barren of song writers. There is no English writer of any 
rank, in my recollection, whose songs form the distinguishing feature of his poetry.” 
This was true enough when it was written; but is true no longer. The discoverer 
of the fact has falsified it by his own production. His songs may claim to be 
regarded as the distinguishing feature of his poetry; and as for the barrenness of 
our ballad-literature, his example will, we think, tend to wipe off that reproach, 
and to sow the seeds of many pleasant and beautiful volumes of verse, that shall 
emulate this, both in its moral and its music. 

At present, however, this little book stands alone in the language. There is not 
only nothing to equal it, but there is nothjng, as far as we are aware, of the same 
class. We have no such English songs as this volume brings home to our hearts. 
In some pleasant remarks upon song-writing, Barry Cornwall observes :— 

“‘ It may be said that a song is necessarily a trifling matter; but, if good, it is a trifle, 
of at least a different sort, And to make even a trifle perfect or agreeable, should satisfy 
a moderate ambition. It demands some talent. Where poetry is concerned, it requires 
even more: for it requires that this talent should be of a peculiar order, and should be 
exerted at a happy time. I am by no means forward to imagine that these two requisites 
have at any time concurred in my case. But I hope that I have, in a few instances, so far 
succeeded, as to allure other writers (having more leisure than I possess) to direct their 
powers to this species of verse. It has been too much disdained. Poets have in general 
preferred exhibiting their tediousness in long compositions, and have neglected the song. 
But the brevity, which is the ‘ soul’ of song, as well as of wit, is not necessarily allied to 
insignificance. The battle-songs of Mr. Campbell are a triumphant proof of the contrary. 
So also are many of the songs and ballads of Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Moore. Mr. Lockhart. 
Mr. Hogg, my friend Allan Cuoningham, and, finally, the charming songs of Burns,” 

To this list may now be added the name of Barry Cornwall. 


This exquisite volume is a little rainbow of verse. There are songs for all senti- 
ments—for morning and for evening. service—for sunny noons and winter nights— 
for joy and sorrow—for solitude and social revelry. We have seen it asserted some- 
where that there is no real gaiety in the volume: such a critic has either limited his 
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researches to the pathetic songs, or he knows not what true gaiety is. Perhaps he is 
of opinion that there is no real merriment in a song, unless its echo swells and rolls 
off into a “ fol-de-rol-lol.” If the flow and fancy of such Bacchanalian bursts of 
jollity as we find here in a dozen places do not constitute gaiety, then there is no 
drollery, and nothing but dullness, in life. Let the reader taste for himself—the 
flavour, we will warrant him, is of the finest. 


A BACCHANALIAN SONG. 
* Sing !—Who sings 
To her who weareth a hundred rings? 
Ah, who is this lady fine? 
The Vive, boys, the Vine! 
The mother of mighty Wine, 
A roamer is she 
O’er wall and tree, 
Aad sometimes very good company, 


Drink !—Who drinks < 
To her who blusheth and never thinks ? 
Ah, who is this maid of thine? 
The Grape, boys, the Grave! 
O, never let her escape 
Until she be turned to Wine! 
For better is she, 
Than vine can be, 
And very very good company ! 


Dream !—Who dreams 
Of the God who governs a thousand strams ? 
Ah, who is this Spirit fine? 
Tis Wine, boys, tis Wins! 
God Bacchus, a friend of mine. 
© better is he 
Than grape or tree, 
And the best of all good company !’ 


Here is a delicious contrast to the above ; how exquisitely sweet and graceful. 


SLEEP on! 


‘ Sleep on! The world is vain; 

All grief, and sin, and pain: 

If there be a dream of joy, 

It comes in slumber, pretty boy ! 
So, sweet Sleep! 
Hang upon his eyelids deep ; 
Shew him all that cannot be, 
Ere thou dost flee! 


Sleep on! Let no bad truth 
Fall yet upon his youth: 
Let him see no thing unkind, 
But live a little longer blind ! 
O sweet Sleep! 
Hang upon his eyelids deep ; 
Shew him Love, without his wings, 
And all fair things !’ 


And, by way of contrast to this again, we select a verse or two from a “ fine bold- 
faced” ballad, called the “ Convict’s Farewell.” 


‘ May pains and forms still fence the place 
Where justice must be bought / te 
So he who’s poor must hide his face, 
And he who thinks—his thought ! 
May Might o’er Right be crowned the winner, 
The head still o’er the heart, 
And the saint be still so like the sinner, 
You'll not know them apart ! 


we 
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May your traders grumble when bread is high, 

Aud your farmers when bread is low, 

And your pauper brats, scarce two feet high, 
Learn more than your nobles know ? 

May your sick have foggy or frosty weather, 
And your convicts all short throats, 

And your blood-covered bankers e’er hang together, 
And tempt ye with one-pound notes! 

And so,—with hunger in your jaws, 
And peril within your breast, 

And a bar of gold, to guard your laws, 
For those who pay the best ; 

Farewell to England’s woe and weal ! 
: For our betters, so bold and blythe, 

May they never want, when they want a meal, 
A Parson to take their Tithe!’ 

“ Wine,” the “ Sea,” the ‘‘ Beggar's Song,” the “ Blood-Horse,” and a dozen 
others, we should quote if we had space. We have shewn the estimation in which 
we hold the volume by what we have already selected. The tempting character of 
the songs has almost caused us to overlook the “‘ Dramatic Fragments,” with which 
the volume closes. There aré noble things among them, worthy the golden time of 
English dramatic literature, and as deserving of being transferred to memory as the 
songs themselves, many of which will become familiar as household words, and 
haunt the heart, alike in its melancholy and its mirth. 
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WE adverted in our last Report to the everlasting and quickly succeeding 
reverses of this our proverbially fickle and capricious climate, rendering the occu- 
pation of a farmer, especially under our still existing burdensome and oppressive 
system of taxation, one of the most adventurous and uncertain in which a man 
can be engaged. ‘The retrospect is ruinous, but astounding to those affected by it. 
During the last autumn, that most important process, committing to earth the 
seed wheat, was carried through under the happiest auspices, the foul state of the 
land considered, and perhaps the largest breadth of wheat sown ever before witnessed 
in this country. There was scarcely a failure to form the subject of a complaint, 
the young wheats springing forth from the earth, and covering it with luxuriance. 
So open and mild was the season, that at Christmas the grass-lands were 
covered with the verdure of spring, and the cattle maintained abroad, instead of 
being taken to winter quarters. Turnip-seed was to be purchased at the very lowest 
rate, and subsequently, in many instances, to be had gratis for the sake of clearin 
the lands. It was even apprehended that the stock of hay and fodder woul 
become a drug at the a of the spring season. A sad reverse however was in 
embryo, and soon made its appearance. During the greater part of the four suc- 
ceeding months, chilling winds, hoar frosts and unwholesome heavy fogs prevailed, 
changing the fine and healthy verdure of the wheat plant to a pale and sickly 
yellow, giving it, on poor soils especially, a rough and dingy appearance, and 
laying a foundation for rust and mildew, and those other too well known conse- 
quences of blight. Such a state of the weather necessarily impeded the spring 
tillage upon all heavy lands. On the arrival of the accustomed grass season, there 
was scarcely a bite fora lamb, and cattle were seen in many parts wandering over 
that which should have been their pasture, in a state of absolute starvation. The 
tone was now sadly changed, and instead of the apprehension of a surplus of fodder 
at the conclusion of the season, was substituted a well groun.Jed fear that it would 
he in great want and demand! Our late and last reverse has been of a more 
auspicious character, indeed a providential one. Genial and invigorating warmth 
of temperature, alternating with refreshing showers, have succeeded to alternate 
cold rains and drought, and the corn and grass lands have received the most sudden 
and beneficial improvement. Finally, there is, in many parts, a remaining surplus 
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of hay and fodder. To anticipate, as every experienced farmer must, we have yet 
to encounter or escape the risks of the flowering or blooming season, when the 
wheat is so liable to injury from heavy rains or cold winds ; and next in succession, 
those from the continued inundations of the notorious and dreaded St. Swithin, to 
be or not to be, accompanied by N.E. winds, and the latest and most fatal species 
of blight. 

The wheats, our most important concern, have experienced a most sudden 
improvement in colour and healthful vigour, and are now universally promising. 
On cold and poor soils, of course, they are not bulky, but their promise fora crop, 
at present, far exceeds our late expectations: on strong and rich grounds, a risk 
is to be apprehended from over luxuriance, the corn being so lofty as to be liable 
to be beat down and laid by storms or heavy rains. The ears burst forth immedi- 
) ately on the favourable change of weather, and the critical season of blooming is 
| now in course. It is not possible, but that the wheats must have received con- 
siderable damage during such a long continuance of unfavourable weather, and 
the rust has been generally visible on the stems; but of this we shall have more 
knowledge at harvest-time. Our old disgraceful theme, the weeds, is still upper- 
most in accounts from all parts of the country, unfortunately, with no prospect or 
| even mention of a remedy. The spring corn, oats, barley, pulse, together with the 
| grasses, natural and artificial, have received their full share of benefit from the late 

| 


fortunate change, and are all in a most flourishing and improving state; the 
exceptions, in comparison, however hard upon individuals, being of small conse- 
quence ina general view. We regret to say that our late and old opinions as to 
double crops is too probable to be exemplified during the present season, to the cost 
of many farmers; as we have gone over many pieces of early sown barley already 
in a fair, or rather foul way to be over sopped and smothered by both clover and 
weeds. In the irregular crops, the backward portion is shooting up with great 
vigour, affording promise, should the weather continue favourable, of nearly an 
equality of ripeness at harvest. Beans are short in the haulm or straw, and on the 
poorest clays, not of very great promise, doubtless from the damage occasioned by 
the blight insect. Peas, on the contrary, are generally large in the straw, however 
they may ultimately prove in the grain. Both the artificial and natural grasses are 
very luxuriant and bulky in the gramineous districts, that is to say, in the 
S. Eastern and Midland, for the land of the Western Counties is not, in general, 
equally productive of natural grass, whether as to weight or quality. Cutting of 
artificial grasses, on the forwardest sorts, commenced in the first week of this 
month, and hay-making of all sorts will now proceed with vigour, until it reach 
the corn harvest, the early or late season of which must depend entirely on the 
state of the weather; a late harvest, however, is to be deprecated, as liable to 
numerous disadvantages. Clover and tares are vast crops, the latter promising an 
equal yield of seed. The tallest and heaviest bulk of clover that we have ever 
witnessed has been in this county, 

Of live stock there is little novelty to report. Mutton, of course, must hold its 
rice, until breeding shall have repaired our late losses by the rot. This year’s 
all of lambs, not unsuccessful, will avail us something. Sheep-shearing will soon be 

finished, and the animals relieved of a cumbersome burden will improve in thrift, 

beside the production of a new and thick coat for winter defence. The cattle 
markets have rather advanced of late, though the complaint of low condition in 
the store stock is somewhat general. The Principality alone seems not to 
have shared in this benefit, as the prices at the Welsh fairs and markets are still 
of a very low figure. In Scotland they appear to have improved. Pigsstill hold 
their price, unless from an accidental surplus at market. 


Smithfield.—Beef, 3s. 4d. to 4s. 4d.—Mutton, 4s. to 4s. 8d.—Veal, 4s. to 4s. 8d. 
—Pork, 4s. 4d., dairy fed, to 5s. 8d.—Lamb, 5s. to 6s.—Rough fat, 2s. 5d. 
Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 50s. to 75s.—Barley, 26s. to 36s.— Oats, 15s. to 28s. 
The London 4!b. loaf, 10d.—-Hay, 50s. to 105s.—Clover ditto, 55s. to 115s.— 
Straw, 38s. to 40s. 
Coal Exchange.—Coals, in the Pool, per ton, 15s. 6d. to 21s. 6d. 
Middlesex, June 25th. 

















